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EW YORK HURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1897 
WILL THE REPUBLICAN PARTY RE- 
TAIN POWER? 

THere is no doubt that the results of the 
municipal elections, not only in Ciieago and 
Detroit, but in almost all of the cities of Ohio, 
have afforded some plausible ground for jubila- 
tion to the OPpon nts of the Republican party. 
Chicago, which “Mr. McKinley swept by an 
overwhelming excess of votes, has returned a 


Democratic mayor, and the large Republican 
majority in Detroit has been transformed into 
aminority. With the exception of Cleveland 
and Toledo, the Democrats have carrie] every 
important town in Ohio, including Canton, 


where Mr. MeKinley resided, and, even in the 
two exceptions noted, the Republican majority 
has been signally reduced. Had the Ohio cities 
votel in November as they voted on April 4, 
Mr. McKinl ‘y would have lost his State by over 
fifty thousand majority. What are 
of this phenomenon, and what does it portend? 
Do the people already regret that they did not 
reverse their last autumn’s verdict, and have 
they already determined to oust the Republican 
party from office in 1900? These are questions 
which will, no doubt, be answered by many per- 
sons in accordance with their individual prepos 
but what we need is to examine the 
facts in a calm, unbiased way, with a view of 
discovering precisely what bearing they may be 
reasonably held to have upon the next National 


contest. 


the causes 


SESSLONS 5 


There are, of course, certain observers, like 
Senator Hill of New York, who take a mechani 
cal view of politics, and who contend that popu- 
lar favor swings like a pendulum from one party 
to the other in the course of each quadrennial 
term. In their eyes the municipal elections in 
the central West simply indicate that the periodi- 
cal oscillation has begun, and they expect it to 
gather momentum until the next President is 
chosen. In support of their assumption they 
point out that from 1836, when Mr. Van Buren 
was elected, up to 1852, when Mr. Pierce ob- 
tained a majority of the popular vote, no party 
retained uninterrupted control of the Presidency 
for more than a single term. The same thing 
is manifestly true of the period beginning No- 
vember 1884, and ending November 1896. In 
our own opinion these precedents, although they 
have been put forward lately by men of some 
position and sagacity, have very little force, be- 
ing more than counterbalanced by precedents 
of an opposite significance. Whenever the 
American people have felt unshaken cuonfi- 
dence in the abilities and character of a Chief 
Magistrate, or have felt themselves bound to 
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him by a deep debt of gratitule, they have in- 
sisted upon keeping him in office for a second 
term. This has happened seven times within 
little more than a century: We refer, of course, 
to the experience of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, and Grant. 
We know of no subject more likely to interest a 
tenant of the White House than the inquiry how 
tais phenomenon came about; by virtue of what 
services, or of what irresistible attraction, these 
particular Presidents were able, not only to ob- 
tain a second nomination, but to get that nomi- 
nation ratified at the ballot-box. For a Chief 
Magistrate, indeed, employing the tremendous 
leverage of the patronage and influence of an 
American Executive, it is not an unusual and 
seemingly not a difficult thing to secure a second 
nomination from his own political party. John 
Adams got one in 1800; nevertheless, he was re- 
jected by the people. John Quincy Adams got 
one in 1828,only to be beaten at the polls. Martin 
Van Buren got one in 1840; but William Henry 
Harrison proved too strong far him. Cleveland 
got one in 1888, but only to succumb at the bal- 


lot-box. <A similar fate awaited Benjamin Har- 
rison in 1892. Of the twelve Presidents, then, 
who have been nominated for a second term, 


only seven have been re-elected; and the ques- 
tion is, how did it happen that they were more 
fortunate than their fellows? If we look closely 
at their several careers, we shall find that their 
success was due partly to their personal claims, 
and partly to the general condition of political 
parties and of the country. If George Wash- 
ington obtained a second term in 1792, it was 
not because he was altogether acceptable to the 
Republican-Democratic party which had been 
founded by Thomas Jefferson, and which al- 
ready, in all likelihood, controlled a majority of 
the popular vote; it was because, in the com 
munity at large, all minor considerations were 
lost sight of in view of his inestimable services 
during the Revolutionary war. The second 
terms of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, must 
be attributed to the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of their political party over its Federalist 
rival; indeed, in 1820, when Monroe was chosen 
President a second time, the Federalist party 
Was extinct as a national factor, and Monroe 
received every electoral vote but one. The 1e- 
election of Jackson, in 1832, should be ascribed 
partly to the gratitude felt throughout the South 
and West for the hero of New Orleans and of 
the Seminole war, and partly to the fact that 
the organization of the Whig party was as yet 
far from completed. The second, election, of 
Lincoln was due in some measure, as he him- 
self suggested, to the general and natural dis- 
like to ‘swap horses while crossing a stream”’; 
but mainly, of course, to the popular apprecia- 
tion of his conscientious and devoted work un- 
der conditions of appalling difficulty. As for 
Grant's second term, it must be owned that 
many well-informed and high-minded men in 
both political parties regarded his first adminis- 
tration with acute dissatisfaction, but the Demo- 
cratic party made the mistake of putting up a 
weak candidate, and, what was more decisive, 
the masses of the people, before election day 
came round, made up their minds that the Re- 
public would be justly taxed with rank ingrati- 
tude, if it refused a second term to the victor of 
Appomattox. 

With these facts before us, let us note the 
further circumstance that last November Mr. 
McKinley secured a larger majority of the elec- 
toral votes than has been obtained by any Presi- 
dent since the election of Grant for a second 
term in i872. His party might lose control of 
a good many States during the next three years, 
and yet he might, were the conditions otherwise 
favorable, look forward confidently to re-elec- 
tion in 1900. But does it follow that the -Re- 
publican party will lose control of Illinois, of 
Ohio, and of Michigan, because in most of the 
large cities of those States the recent municipal 
elections have been carried by the Democracy? 
It seems to us that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for the following rea- 
sons. In the first place, the total popular vote in 
every one of the cities referred to was very much 
lower than that cast at the last national election. 
In the second place, not only was there a mul- 
titude of abstainers, but most of those who did 
go to the ballot-box were influenced mainly by 
local issues. That was the case, conspicuously, 
in Cincinnati and Chicago. The outcome of the 
inunicipal elections in those cities no more fore- 
shadows the positions of their respective States 
in the next Presidential contest than would the 
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success next autumn of a Democratic candidate 
for Mayor of the Greater New York indicate 
that the State of New York had been recovered 
by the Democracy. Those who allege that the 
municipal reverses of the Republicans in Illinois, 
Ohio, and Michigan, are chargeable to a wide- 
spread discontent at the delay in the revival of 
prosperity, do not credit the American people 
with the possession of common sense. No intel- 
ligent person can have imagined that any of the 
promises made by Mr. McKinley and his parti- 
sans during the last Presidential campaign could 
be kept, until Congress should have furnished 
the legislation needed to make our national rey- 
enue equal to our expenditure, and to impart 
the desired stimulus to American industries. 
Mr. McKinley did everything that for the mo- 
ment lay in his power, when he brought together 
Congress in special session only eleven days 
after he entered the White House, and laid be- 
fore them in a message an outline of the meas- 
ures required. The House of Representatives, 
for the conduct of which the Republicans, being 
masters of it, are responsible, has responded to 
the President’s request with a promptitude un- 
paralleled in the history of Congress; but neither 
the President personally, nor the Republican 
party, can be fairly blamed, if the passage of 
the tariff bill through the Senate shall be com- 
paratively slow. The Republicans are so far 
from controlling the Upper House that they 
have not yet been able to reorganize its commit- 
tees; they cannot hope to pass the Dingley bill 
without some Democratic or Populist votes; and 
these they cannot expect to get except in return 
for considerable concessions. The formulation 
of these concessions, and the readjustment of 
particular featuies of the bill to the views of 
certain Republican Senatois, who are in a po- 
sition to dictate terms, will necessarily take 
time. There is no reason to believe, however, 
that more than a few months, at furthest, will 
be consumed in the work of adaptation, and the 
new tariff ought to be in working order before 
the end of the summer. It will thus have been 
in full operation more than three years before 
the next Presidential election; and its fiscal and 
industrial effects will be by that time thoroughly 
understood. 

When one considers, however, the gravity of 
the fiscal problem which confronts the new ad- 
ministration, the vital importance of so framing 
the new tariff as to assure a gain to the revenue 
of nearly $100,000,000 will be universally ap- 
preciated. The appropriations for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 189%, including the four 
bills which failed to become laws in the last 
Congress, but which will be re-enacted during 
the present session, amount to nearly $500,000,- 
000, exclusive of $50,000,000 required for the 
continuous appropriations. During the last fir- 
cal year the total revenue of the government 
fell short by some $2,000,000 of $400,000,000, 
excluding the income derived from the postal 
service. If Mr. Dingley’s estimate that his bill 
would increase this amount during the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1897, by $70,000,000 should be 
verified by the event, the total revenue of the 
government, excluding that coming from post- 
offices, would be about $468,000,000, or some 
$30,000,000 less than the sum required to meet 
the new appropriations. It is also understood 
that the government will begin the new fiscal 
year in arrears as to prior appropriations to the 
extent of $84,000,000. This sum, added to the 
threatened deficiency of revenue, even under 
Mr. Dingley’s estimate, seems likely to leave 
the McKinley administration at the end of its 
first fiscal year confronted by a shortage of about 
$114,000,000. This is almost exactly the amount 
of available cash now in the Treasury over and 
above the gold reserve. If, therefore, the in-- 
crease of revenue during the first year should 
fail to reach the $70,000,000 mark set by Mr. 
Dingley, the administration will be forced, in 
order to replenish its treasury, either to coin the 
silver seigniorage or to venture on a new issue 
of bonds. We do not believe that the McKin- 
ley administration would resort under any cir- 
cumstances to a coinage of the silver seignior- 
age, because it could not do so without breaking 
faith completely with the gold Democrats and 
the gold Republicans. On the other hand, it 
rannot fall back on the other alternative with- 
out depriving itself of the principal argument 
by which it won last November’s battle in Ohio 
and other States of the central West; the argu- 
ment, namely, that an issue of bonds in time of 
peace reflected the utmost discredit on the Cleve- 
land administration. How is such an issue to 
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be avoided in view cf the figures above set forth? 
Manifestly, by studying carefully the details of 
the Dingley bill, and by making such far-sighted 
modifications therein as will render it practically 
certain that the net gain to the revenue during 
the next fiscal year shall be not $70,000,000, as 
Mr. Dingley himself anticipates, but nearer 
$100,000,000. We have no doubt that the 
Dingley bill even in its original form will 
give a powerful impulse to American in- 
dustry, but the paramount question for the 
new administration, the question upon which 
depends the President’s attainment of a sec- 
ond term, is whether he can forthwith secure 
so large an increase in the public income as to 
make both ends meet without resorting to a 
fresh issue of bonds. It is perfectly true, as 
every competent statistician will acknowledge, 
that Mr. McKinley is in no wise responsible for 
the present straits of the Treasury, and that, 
should he be constrained to issue bonds, the de- 
ficit caused by the Wilson act would be fairly 
chargeable with the necessity. The masses of 
the people, however, might not reason so, and, 
if a new issue of bonds should be made before 
the November elections of 1898, they might 
complain that Mr. McKinley has been guilty 
of the very act for which Mr. Cleveland was 
rebuked, and they might demonstrate their dis- 
content by returning a Democratic majority to 
the House of Representatives. Now, if we look 
back over the last fifteen years, we shall find 
that the capture of the House of Representa- 
tives by the Opposition in the middle of a Presi- 
dent’s term has been almost always followed by 
the triumph of the Opposition at the ensuing 
presidential election. It would, therefore, be 
gravely detrimental, if not fatal, to Mr. Me- 
Kinley’s prospects of a second term, should the 
tepublicans fail in 1898 to keep control of the 
popular branch of the Federal legislature. That 
is the first great battle which the administration 
will have to fight, and how to fight it success- 
fully is the question which will preoccupy it 
during the next year and a half. 

For Mr. Cleveland, as we know, the writing 
on the wall was visible as early as November, 
1894, when, as it will be remembered, the Re- 
publicans actually returned from the former 
slave States more than twice as many members 
as the Democrats were able to muster from 
the former free States. From that moment it 
was manifest that Mr. Cleveland himself was 
doomed, although it was not then foreseen that 
he would be unable to gain an indorsement of 
his administration even from a national con- 
vention of his party. We do not believe that 
under any circumstances Mr. McKinley can 
encounter so discouraging a reverse in the Con- 
gress elections of 1898. It is possible, indeed, 
that should a new issue of bonds prove un- 
avoidable, the Democrats might dominate in 
the next House of Representatives, but in our 
opinion they would have a preponderance too 
slight to render the result of the greater contest 
in 1900 a foregone conclusion. For several rea- 
sons: In the first place, the Republicans would 
remain a thoroughly united party. None of 
their leaders would have been alienated from 
the Ixecutive by Mr. McKinley, as scores of 
Democratic leaders were alienated by Mr. Cleve- 
land. Having himself had a long and distin- 
guished career in the House of Representatives, 
and having been rendered familiar by experi- 
ence with the great part which that body was 
intended by the Constitution to play in our 
political life, the present President is incapable 
of the complaint attributed to his predecessor 
that he ‘‘had Congress on his hands.’’ On the 
contrary, he has already shown a keen desire to 
propitiate by every mark of deference and con- 
sideration the influential members of his party 
in both branches of the Federal legislature. 
They all go freely to the White House, and he 
consults with them respecting important ad- 
ministrative as well as legislative measures. 
The whole tenor of his public life makes it in- 
conceivable that he would treat a concurrent 
resolution of Congress with contemptuous si- 
lence, or that he weuld stiffly disregard a re- 
quest of either House for information. We 
add that, while no such step as the coinage of 
the silver seigniorage is likely tu be taken, other 
earnest efforts will be made to conciliate the 
millions of Republican bimetallists, who voted 
for Mr. McKinley in the Central West and 
further West. The President is undoubtedly 
sincere in his proclaimed desire to bring about 
an international conference for the purpose of 
re-establishing a fixed ratio of values between 
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the white and yellow metals. It is by no means 
certain that such a conference would fail, and, 
if it should, no blame for the failure could at- 
tach to the present administration. Ali this 
means that the Republicans will go into the pre- 
liminary battle in November, 1898, as a well 
organized army, admirably disciplined, loyal to 
its chief and confident of victory. Beaten by « 
hair’s-breadth in 1898 they may be, in the con- 
tingency to which we have referred, but they 
need have no fear of encountering the rout 
which they suffered in 1892. 

There is another pitfall which Mr. McKinley 
seems certain to evade, but in which his prede- 
cessor floundered almost from the outset of his 
administration. The nearly unprecedented re- 
verse, which the Democratic party suffered in 
1894, was due only in a minor degree to Mr. 
Cleveland’s fiscal policy, which had not then 
had time enough to disclose its full significance. 
The astonishing reaction of that year was owing 
mainly to the far-reaching and vehement revolt 
against Mr. Cleveland’s foreign policy. Es- 
pecially did his conduct in the case of Hawaii 
provoke general indignation. His recall, in- 
deed, of the Hawaiian treaty might have been 
condoned by the American people, if, after a 
reasonable interval, measures had been taken to 
secure a different but still definite agreement 
with the provisional government at Honolulu. 
The dispatch, however, of ‘paramount’? Com- 
missioner Blount for the purpose of requiring 
the resignation of President Dole in favor of 
the ex-Queen Liliuokalani was regarded with 
disgust by fair-minded men in both political 
parties, for the reason that the head of the 
Hawaiian executive had been formally recog- 
nized by the United States, and had been offi- 
cially addressed by President Cleveland himself 
as his “great and good friend.’’ There is no 
doubt that, if at the time of this deplorable in 
cident the Republicans had possessed control of 
the House of Representatives, they would have 
signified their view of the President’s conduct 
in an unpleasant way. The rebuke which the 
House was unable to express, the people admin- 
istered at the ballot-box in November 1894; and 
thus it came to pass that the feeling of distrust 
of the Democratic party acquired a momentum 
which even the repudiation of Mr. Cleveland at 
Chicago was unable to stem. It is incredible 
that Mr. McKinley should commit a blunder of 
the kind. He is too familiar with the trend of 
the deeper currents of sentiment among the 
masses of the people; and tov indifferent to 
the railings of a few college professors, of the 
Uitlander editor of the Hvening Post, and of 
the renegade correspondent of the London 
Times. Our own belief is that while prudence 
may dictate to him a scrupulous avoidance of 
any move in the field of foreign politics during 
the present special session of Congress, which 
was convoked for the single purpose of solving 
a fiscal and industrial problem, yet in the mes- 
sage addressed to the first regular session, 
which will begin next December, Mr. McKinley 
will warmly recommend the satisfaction of the 
country’s wishes in the matter, at all events, 
of Hawaii, if not also in the matter of Cuba. 
If he does both or either of these things, he 
will probably evoke throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union such an outburst of 
popular approval as will cause the unavoidable 
difficulty of coping with the financial situation 
bequeathed to him by his predecessor to be syin- 
pathetically recognized, with the result that the 
Congress elections of 1898 will be decided in 
his favor. 

The municipal elections, which have just 
taken place in Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, 
should be regarded simply asa warning. They 
merely remind the powers that be that the 
people of the United States think for themselves 
and act for themselves; that they are the vassals 
of no statesman, however popular and well de- 
serving, the appanage of no political party, what- 
ever its services in the past or its promises for 
the future. To the superficial onlooker the 
ballot moves in a mysterious way; yet there is 
no mystery about it to those who are intimately 
acquainted with the emotions, the convictions 
and the aims by which the action of the masses 
is guided in the long run. The American 
people wish to be prosperous, and they have 
always held the men intrusted with the power 
of legislation and of administration strictly ac- 
countable for any grievous default in their pros- 
perity. They desire to see their country hon- 
ored among the nations of the earth, and any 
Executive or any Congress, that discredits the 
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republic by any act of commission or of omis- 
sion, is sure to be held to a rigorous account. 
That is the inexorable Jaw which runs through 
all our annals, and it needs no soothsayer or 
augur to forecast the future from the past. If 
certain things are done or left undone during 
the next year and a half by the present admin- 
istration, the admonitions of the recent munic- 
ipal elections wil! be repeated in thunder tones 
in November, 1898, and the preliminary verdict 
then announced will be irreversible in 1900. 
There are, on the other hand, certain courses, 
which, if the party now in power shall take, 
will lead it irresistibly to victory. 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of * Helen's Babies,” etc., ete. 

By fits and starts Congress manages to do something 
for the military and naval defenses of the nation, but 
its preparations remain as incomplete as those of a lot 
of children starting for a picnic—some absolutely neces- 
sary item is sure to be neglected. <A lot of heavy artil- 
lery of the best quality has been completed and is being 
distributed among the forts, but the force which is to 
man the guns is still so small that sudden war—and all 
modern wars begin suddenly—would find us napping, 
as all our other wars have done. In any contest with 
a foreign Power our first duty would be defensive, and 
for this purpose the army would need a sufficient force 
of trained artillerists. Intelligent raw recruits an- 
swered the purpose in the days when battles between 
forts and fleets were at short range and a heavy cannon’s 
charge of powder and ball cost only two or three dol- 
lars; but our improved artillery costs two or three 
hundred dollars a shot, and will tight at long range, so 
a single incompetent gun-crew can squander many 
thousands of dollars a day. The situation grows more 
serious year by year, although Congress has been con- 
tinually reminded of its duty in this respect, not only 
by the War Department but by its own members who 
have been soldiers. Its excuse for non-action is ‘‘econ- 
omy,”’ the sincerity of which n> one believes—not even 
Congressmen themselves—for the record of their appro- 
priations in general is one of appalling extravagance. 

It seems beyond doubt that an airship of some kind 
is doing practice-work in the Missouri Valley, and that 
unless it has been secretly moved by train at night it 
has flown or been propelled at least a hundred and fifty 
miles, for it has been seen at Kansas City, Mo., and 
Omaha, Neb. As it has been seen enly at night, and by 
its own lights, its managers appear to be operating as 
secretly as possible, which is a promising business indi- 
cation, There is nothing new or startling in the mere 
fact that a craft is meandering through the air, for 
there have been many dirigible balloons; the only im- 
portant information will be as to whether the new bal- 
loon, vessel or machine carries sufficient power to over- 
come the force of air-currents and to attain greater 
speed than a locomotive; also whether it has sufficient 
carrying capacity to be of general use in peace or war. 
In time of peace an airship would be valuable only as it 
could distance railway trains or be sure of reaching 
places difficult of access by land; in war an airship 
under absolute control, and capable of carrying a ton 
or two of dynamite, would have forts and fleets at its 
mercy. It is rumored that some foreign governinents 
already have secretly perfected craft of this kind; if 
this be true the dawn of peace is upon us—unless some 
airships can be devised to fight other airships. 

Colorado, which gave, proportionately, a larger 
Populist vote than any other State last November, has 
been the first Western State to act since then as if rail- 
way corporations had any rights which the people 
ought to respect. A bill to reduce railway fares to 
three cents a mile was recently voted down by a large 
majority, on the ground that such a reduction would be 
disastrous to the companies. ‘‘Granger’’ legislation in 
some Western States has seemed based on the supposi- 
tion that a railway company is a charitable institution 
and ought to be compelled to act accordingly and to 
provide the money to pay its expenses and make good 
its losses. Other States have acted as if a company, 
having laid its track and having no possible chance to 
change its place of business, is fair game for any one 
who chooses to hit it. Meanwhile most of the lines 
have greatly needed repairs and additional men and 
rolling stock, yet hundreds of counties are wondering 
why capitalists do not rush in and “open them up” 
with new lines. The railway talk and acts of dema- 
gogues and fools, not all of whom are in Legislatures, 
are doing wonders in the work of arresting the growth 
and prosperity of the West. 

Two facts have been made apparent by the recent 
and unprecedented floods in the Mississippi Valley; 
one is that Indian mounds near the great river were 
made as places of refuge from floods, and the other is 
that until the great river is restrained it would be well 
for people in the lowlands to use scows or rafts as founda- 
tions for their houses, At the present time some of the 
sufferers by the flood are actually advertising rewards 
for information as to the whereabout of their runaway 
houses. The Chinese manage such matters better than 
we; along the great ‘‘Yellow’’ River, which is as un- 
controllable and dangerous as the Mississippi, many 
cultivators of the rich bottom lands live in sade eee 3 
moored to the shore, so an owner can safely remain in 
his home when the stream overflows its banks, and he 
may even save some of his live stock. When the fiood 
subsides he has under his feet the means of getting back 
to his estate, and he is sure of having walls and a roof 
to shelter his family. The ‘‘shanty-boat”’ is not uncom- 
mon on the Mississippi and its tributaries, but the 
smaller farmers along the rivers have not learned to 
adopt it to their own use. 

Should the Government of the Sandwich Islands 
again ask that their republic be annexed to the United 
States there may be a spirited protest from the Japanese 
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on the islands. These clever people are almost as nu- 
merous in Hawaii as the natives, they are nearer akin 
to the natives than we, they outnumber the American 
residents about eight to one, and, unlike us, they are 
looking for outlets for a superfluous population. They 
already have a bone to pick with the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, a shipload of their emigrants having been re- 
fused, and they owe us no courtesy or consideration, 
for we class them with the Chinese as undesirable 
additions to our own population. Should they choose 
to fight us for the possession of Hawaii our Pacific 
Coast fleet would be at their mercy, for they have a lot 
of good battleships; they might also lay San Francisco 
under contribution, and it would be extremely difficult 
for us to retaliate. Besides, Japan needs a war some- 
where to preserve peace at home. All this is aside from 
the merits and demerits of the case; it is merely an 
indication that the United States must be much stronger 
in forts and fleets before it can safely annex any real 
estate upon which other nations have set covetous 
eyes. 

Much wonder has been expressed for years as to the 
source of many of the contagious diseases with which 
children are afflicted, but a recent medical inspection 
of some large schools in New York threw much light 
on the subject. From thirteen thousand children who 
were rapidly examined in a single week, five hundred 
and sixty were excluded as having diseases which are 
easily communicated; among these maladies were 
diphtheria, croup, whooping-cough, measles, chicken- 
pox. 
of cases were found in the schools of the richer dis- 
tricts; the children of the poor seem the hardier and 
therefore less afflicted. Apparently neither teachers 
nor parents had known of the condition of the children ; 
as to the latter, physicians have long noticed that the 
very young, unlike adults, seldom complain until a 
malady has reached an advanced stage. New York’s 
experience should be a hint to school officers elsewhere. 

The National Farm School about to be established in 
Pennsylvania for the instruction of immigrant Jews in 
agriculture may prove quite as beneficial to native 
Americans to the class for which it is intended. 
There was a time when most Jews were farmers, and 
their work was so well done that all neighboring na 
tions coveted their land. They had previously become 
so successful in the land of Goshen, in Egypt, as to 
rouse the envy and hatred of the native Egyptians. 
Should they adapt their industry, ingenuity and _ per- 
sistency to the gaining of livelihoods from American 
soil their example may be of great value to the native 
American farmer, an invaluable being who nevertheless 
must learn much more than now he knows before he 
can be that he is working his farm to the best 
advantage. 


as 


sure 


Unless unscrupulous traders are more influential at 
Washington than they should be, Americans may soon 
regain their old delight in a cup of tea. The Commis- 
sion appointed under an act of the last Congress to de- 
vise measures to prevent the importation of impure tea 
have agreed upon a line of standards which, while pro- 
viding for the cheapest teas which are genuine, ex- 
cludes all imitations and all leaf that has already been 


used; it also reduces the proportion of ‘‘dust’’ and 
‘“‘fannings’’—two items which have been the means of 
much adulteration and fraud. There are so many 


tricks in the tea trade that foreign nations subject tea 
cargoes to close inspection, so America has been the 
only country upon which to unload the trash that could 
not be sold elsewhere. Explorers, soldiers and sailors 
of the better European countries regard tea as a quicker 
and safer stimulant than coffee or spirits, but Ameri- 
cans have so frequently found the contents of the tea- 
pot unsatisfactory that we consume less tea than any 
other civilized nation. The blame is usually laid upon 
our retail merchants, but the real fault is with the im- 
porters, who alone have the service of expert tea inspec- 
tors and know the quality, good or bad, of what they 
are selling. Under the new standards there will be as 
great a variety of tea flavors as ever, but the buyer will 
be sure of getting ‘“‘the cup that cheers’ instead of the 
mere colored hot water of which hundreds of millions 
of cups are drunk every year. 

Could the testimony regarding the wine trade, re- 
cently given before New York’s Mayor, be widely pub- 
lished with a series of lectures, also given in New York, 
on the chemical and physiological aspects of the liquor 
trade in general, there would be a sudden increase of 
interest in tea and other stimulants which are not in- 
toxicating. Men who drink only to get drunk would of 
course go on in their old ways, but it cannot be denied 
that a large quantity of wine and spirits is consumed 
by respectable persons who believe their bodies and 
minds need stimulation. The testimony before the 
Mayor showed that many wholesale dealers will bottle 
their wines under any labels the retailer may desire, 
and that besides vineyardists and distillers there is a 
class that ‘‘manufactures’’ wines and liquors from 
water and alcohol, with such coloring and flavoring 
material as the label demands. Some Prohibitionists 
declare that there is no difference between the spurious 
and the genuine, as all depends upon the proportion of 
alcohol; but consumers and chemists know that this is 
stupidly untrue, for the physical effects of genuine 
brandy, whisky, rum and gin, of equal proportions of 
alcohol, are widely different. As to spirits in general, 
the lecturer alluded to, who is a chemist of high stand- 
ing, declared that often the older liquors contain more 
of the dreaded fusel oil than the newer. The question 
‘What shall we drink?’ has therefore become a serious 
one to men who feel the need of something stronger 
than water. 

The manufacture of silk direct from wood-pulp in- 
stead of having the raw material first macerated and 
drawn into thread by worms is no longer in its experi- 
mental stage. The new thread is made in large quanti- 
ties and woven into all fabrics for which cocoon silk 
has been used, and it is being sold in large quantities in 
the United States. Its principal fault is said to be that 
it becomes pulpy and weak when wet; on the other 
hand, it is more glossy than the silkworm’s product, 
and it does not retain dust as do most of the older form 
of silks, even when they are not ‘‘filled’’ or ‘‘dressed”’ 
with oily material, as are many silks but the most ex- 
pensive. As the cost of production is much less thap 





Contrary to expectation, the greater proportion- 
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that of cocoon fiber, it is probable that silk dresses will 
soon become as cheap as the finest grades of cotton, 
after which there will be a marked reduction of break- 
ings of the Tenth Commandment. If some genius will 
now devise means of extracting wool direct from vege- 
table matter, without the intervention of sheep, we may 
get rid of the most contentious feature of our tariff re- 
visions, and the American sheep-farmer may give his 
attention to good mutton—a meat which is not supplied 
by the sheep that are reared specially for the shearer. 

If the Cuban war continues, and General Weyler’s 
edict forbidding the exportation of tobacco remains in 
force, the wonder-working State of Florida may again 
astonish the world. Some Cubans have grown cigar 
tobacco in Florida with such success that their last 
crop was of very fine quality and sold for three times 
the price of good Mexican tobacco, which until then had 
been the best that had come from any land but Cuba; it 
was also superior to much Cuban stock; but this in 
itself is not surprising, for one may take his choice in 
Havana itself of cigars as bad as ever were imposed by 
American train-boys upon the traveling public. So far 
as soil and climate affect the product. Florida should be 
able to equal any Cuban tobacco but the very best, and 
as the State already contains about twenty thousand 
Cubans, all of whom are dependent upon the cigar 
trade for their livelihood, it seems probable that 
Florida’s area of tobacco culture will * greatly in- 
creased this year and that the United States will soon 
have a new and valuable article of export, for the 
Cuban war has created a fine cigar famine in Europe as 
well as in this country. 

The world’s distinction of fools froni business men 
must be revised. Gamblers, confidence men and all 
other sharpers who promise much for little are supposed 
to find their victims only among people who know 
nothing of business, but the most recent collapse in the 
“speculation with safety’’ line—one of the greatest of 
failures of its kind—seems to have caught all classes. 
Reports already published contain the names of grocers, 
butchers, hatters, shoe dealers, auctioneers, druggists, 
and members of other trades that are supposed to have 
their wits about them and to let go no money for which 
an equivalent is not obtained. Probably some of them 
were induced to ‘‘invest’’ because a local agent of the 
concern was known to them to be a person of good 
character, but even the practice of setting up an honest 
person as the figure-head and mask of a swindle is 
almost as common as swindling itself; thousands of 
gangs of political thieves have done it, and so have 
many other varieties of tricksters. Aside from all 
other reasons for suspecting any New York concern 
that promises safe and profitable speculation in stocks, 
grain, oil, etc., a business man ought to know that 
any such scheme that is honest can get in New York 
itself a hundred times as much money as it ean use. 

There is grief and indignation in some portions of 
the United States because more of the carrying trade 
between our Pacific Coast States and Eastern Asia is to 
be managed by foreigners; a Japanese steamship com- 
pany, already large and successful, has ordered ships 
for a new line to California and Mexico. Well, what 
are Americans to do about it? Japanese are allowed to 
buy ships wherever they like; Americans are not. 
Japanese vessels can be well manned cheaper than ours. 
In Japan a steamship company is regarded as a legiti- 
mate and honorable business organization ; here it would 
sooner or later be classed with corporations, to be black- 
guarded and blackmailed to the full extent of its endur- 
ance. The Japanese are satisfied with a percentage of 
profit that any American would regard as too small to 
justify investment, effort and risk. Finally, any 
American or body of Americans who have money to 
invest in anything on the Pacific Coast can lend it on good 
security and at a greater annual profit than is earned 
by any steamship company that does business on cur 
Pacific Coast. It is quite proper for Americans to wish 
we had a great merchant marine, but the only way to 
have one in present circumstances is through contribu- 
tions from persons so public-spirited that they won't 
expect any interest or dividends, and will be willing to 
lose part or all of their principal. 

We must remember, also, that a successful carrying 
trade depends largely upon stable finances, at home anc 
abroad, of the carrying nation. Britain’s great mari- 
time business would not be possible, despite her thou- 
sands of merchant vessels and her great gered 
navy, were not British finances and British banking 
houses the most stable in the world. Japan is following 
Britain’s example by establishing a gold standard, but 
American merchants and bankers abroad never know 
whenand how some foolery of Congress or the people may 
cause sudden financial disarrangement and a consequent 
tightening of the money market and consequent stagna- 
tion of trade. Congress is doing nothing with the tinan- 
cial question, and unless a beginning is made during the 
present session it will be impossible at the customary 
rate of progress in such matters to reach a conclusion 
within two years—time enough for at least one more 
political change and perhaps another financial convul- 
sion. These hard facts are naturally enraging to mil- 
lions of patriotic Americans who are sure they know 
what ought to be done, but whose convictions differ 
irreconcilably, nevertheless. To end as we hegan, a 
stable financial condition is an absolute necessity to a 
nation which would have a great merchant marine. A 
new war or a new religion may be started with only a 
general hurrah, but a new intertiational business re- 
quires solid cash of the best quality. 


Evidently there are some — on Tennessee's Cen- 
tennial Exhibition Grounds who have not forgotten that 
once they were boys, for they have prepared a seesaw 
one hundred and fifty feet long, the ends of which are 
to rise seventy-five feet from the ground. City youths 
—poor things—are generally ignorant of the joy of 
seesawing, but as the announcement of the Tennessee 

iant makes its way throughout the villages and rural 
districts some hundreds of thousands of irrepressible 
boys will resolve at once and for all time that the exhi- 
bition at Nashville will ‘lay way over’’ the Chicago 
Columbian show, the Paris Exposition, and everything 
else of the kind. Any boys who disappear mysteriously 
between now and November should e looked for alon 
the shortest all-foot route between their homes an 
Nashville. 
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THE last meet of the Monmouth County Hunt will go 
down into history with a rush. It wasa gem, a jewel, 
and a klinker. Beginning at high noon, it continued 
with but a single ‘‘check” until sunset—a clear and 
practically uninterrupted run of forty miles and more. 

Across country, from Red Bank to Middletown and 
from Middletown to Morrisville, up dale and down hill 
the pink participants galloped and thundered. Led by 
the master, Mr. P. F. Collier, they were all over the 
place at once—through the fields, in the meadows, on 
the road, everywhere except on the fence—beautiful 
five-barred four feet eight affairs to which they rose as 
a bird rises, cleared in a jiffy and scampered away. 
Among them was Miss Roby, Mr. Willard Roby, Mr. 
Albert Stevens, Mr. Kingsley Magoun, Mr. Jack Stewart, 
Mr. Paddock and Mr. Herbert, remotely there was a 
cortége of spectators, occasionally the abrupt apparition 
and sudden disappearance of a milkmaid, the glimpse 
of a very white farm, but always the retreating pano- 
rama of scarlet turnpikes, green fields and yellow by- 
ways, and always, too, the thud of hoofs, the sheer joy 
of cleaving through space. It was at Holmesdale the 
‘“‘check”’ occurred, with it a bite at the home of the 
Squire, and a change of horse for the chase to come. 
For thus far the helter-skelter had been but prelimi- 
nary, a ‘‘drag’’ with the hounds to limber things up. 
But now a stag was to be loosed, and you could see him 
in a field beyond, driving about in a chariot, cocking his 
head, prepared too, ready and eager to be off and away. 
Then suddenly he was freed. There was the whimper 
of hounds and their scurry, the thud of hoofs once more, 
for a second you could have sworn that the dogs were 
on him, that they were eating him up, but never in the 
world, he was off, over a fence, and away, the pack in 
full cry. Then again it was up daie, down hill, another 
flight across country, a pink tornado tearing over 
meadows, clearing ditches, scattering, diverging, re- 
uniting, —, as the wind is propelled, the stag 
always ahead and away. In the road where the cortege 
of spectators followed the crush at one point was so 
great that a wagon toppled a telegraph pole which fell, 
dragging another half down. At that moment the hunt 
swerved, swooped on the road and rushed by, some 
under, some over those poles. But meanwhile the stag 
had doubled, got away for good, and a fox was loosed, a 
sweet little thing with a tufted tail that played for a 
while all alone in a great green field, the hounds and 
hunters approaching. Then Brer Fox settled down to 
business, He gave the hunt one glimpse of that tufted 
tail, the spectacle of its convolution into a rocket, that 
was all. He suffered no human being to set eyes on it 
again that day, and when it came time to go to bed you 
may be sure that he curled it under him and slept the 
sleep of the just. 

It was in the spring tiat a young man’s fancy was 
said to lightly turn to thoughts of love. But it is one 
of the curiosities of een that spring, in this 
part of the globe at least, has become entirely legend- 
ary. It has ceased to be. We have months that are 
cold and months that are not. But we have nothing 
between. Before you have had time to hide your furs 
from the moths, nature has thrown a handspring in- 
deed; yet in the summersault there is summer. It is 
then the young man’s fancy lightly turns, and not to 
love alone, but to where he shall go. If he happens to 
be well-to-do, there is an embarrassment of choice. 
From Bar Harbor to Cape May he has but to choose— 
there is the delight of it, and he can’t—and there is the 
torture. He can hear the surf surge on the sands of the 
coast, long to go there, decide even that he will, only to 
be haunted, even as he decides, by the knowledge that 
there are places that have other charms—forest reaches, 
green retreats, the call of bird and deer. The problem 
is at once so captivating and perplexing that many, 
conscious of their inability to solve it, migrate to that 
region known as Abroad, only to regret that they had 
not remained at home. For, however charmful Europe 
may be, our own country is still more charming. It 
has the great merit of being here. A Frenchman wrote 
a book which he entertainingly entitled ‘‘The Dangers 
to be Avoided in Remaining at Home.’’ A writer of 
equal wit might profitably produce a work entitled 
“The Advantages of Passing the Summer in this City.” 





The advantages are many. To begin at the begin- 
ning there is no resort as delightful as is New York 
when all New York is away. Try it and you will find 
that clubs, gardens, parks, theaters, Fifth Avenue itself 
are one and all for you. A trifle sticky they are at 
times; there are days, and nights too, when heat and 
humidity are Senegambian. But with the shimmer 
and blue of the Hudson, the solace and silence of Con- 
necticut intervales, the beat of breakers on the Jersey 
coast, Long Island’s spray and salt sea air, all on the 
circumadjacent map, escape from heat and humidity 
could not be easier. With an economy, a celerity, a 
facility as well, which in Europe would not be possi- 
ble, you can put clubs, theaters, Fifth Avenue itself 
behind you and in no time at all stroll among other and 
fresher gardens than those which New York provides. 
That is what you can do, and when you have had 
enough of them, then with the same ease and speed, at 
the same trifling expense, you can return to town, luxu- 
riate in its splendid solitudes, wheel through the frag- 
rance of the Riverside, dine as you only can at Clare- 
mont, and then, refreshed and at home, declare, as I 
have heard many another declare—‘‘New York is good 
enough fe: me.” 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich is a poet who has made in our 
literature a place for himself which is uncontested. 
The perfection of his lyrics is admitted and admired by 
all. They are brief and they are beautiful. In the 
circumstances a poem which he has just republished, 
and which is entitled ‘‘Judith and Holofernes,’’ com- 
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mands attention. It is in blank verse, the most difficult 
of all measures, yet in both conception an 1 execution it 
Here is a 


tu me to equal anything he has done 


from it: 


seem 

splen lid passage 
“Asins wilderness at night 

\ leopard, pinioned by a falling tree 

That takes him unaware curled up in sleep, 

Shrieks, and the ghostly echo in her cave 

Mimics the cry in every awful key 

And sends it flying through her solitude 

So shrieked Bogoas was caught 

And voiced from camp to camp, from peak to peak. 

fell upon the camps 

And all the people stood like blocks of stone 

In a deserted cuarry; then a voice, 

Blown through a trumpet, clamored: He is dead! 


yme breathless 


ohis cry 


Then a great silence 


The Prince is dead! The Hebrew witch hath slain 
Prince Holofernes! Fly, Assyrians, fly! 
Upon the sounding of that baleful voice 
A pani ized the silent multitad 
In white dismay from their strong mountain-hold 


They broke and fled. As when the high snows melt, 

And down the steep hill-flanks in torrents flow, 

Not in one flood, but in a hundred streams; 

So to the four winds spread the Asshur hosts, 

Leaving their camels tethered at the stake, 

Pheir brave tent tanding. and their scattered 
arm 


What to hap} en next and the po ibilities of the 
future are subject » interesting to every one that the 
account of Mr, Edison's vie which Mr. G. P. Lathrop 
provides in the current issue of the “English HlustrateJ 
Magazine is worth quoting by way of vehicle for 
these views Mr. Lathrop imagines an association whos 


fand practice the art of pre 
One of 


members have discovers 
| 


serving life ina state of suspended animation, 


them 1 


chloroformed and injected with a solution 
which reduces the action of the heart to zero. He is then 
placed horizontally ina cylinder filled with anti 
septic air, which thereapon is hermetically sealed and 
coated with ilodion In this residence the gentieman 
remains for three hundred years, when he is restored to 
lif though presumia to the bosom of his family, 
forh tart tianter hence hye proceeds 
direct to Mars, and thes nh precisely eight hours 
ind eight miunut eans of a. rapid transit non 
peravitatin miotol 9 | tile, however, he had a 
ch to tal note rl train from New York to 
WW nsin 1 tat the ra fa hundred and fifty miles 
an ut It never stopped Aspri platform bounced 
piaissen from a station on to the end platform of the 
cul Where they ! ! eived on pring: Cushions, 
jicyvel he found reno lor radad., Separate paths 
were pl ided for then th had become, like train 
elects ind power for them was purchasable at all 
hit 
But the locomotion of the future is not to be limited 
to such conveyval these Horses, this gentleman 
found, were but litthe used save for racing, though even 
in racing their speed was so greatly surpa | by ma 
chin that they had become little more than pets. 
Among the machines catalogued are air cutters, cap 


and 
was 


velocity 
when he 


direction, of great 
rent from those announeed 

last alive \pplying the principle shown in the rapid 
flutter of the bumble-bec wing, and built of latticed 
aluminium, through their internal economy they ascend 
buoyantiy and firmly on the top of a continually height- 
Lathrop thinks the idea ingen- 


able of flying in any 


totally lithe 


ening pillar of air. Mr 


ious, and I do too 1 much wish | might see it at 
work, and particularly an engine of which he speaks 
and which derives electricity not from the bar of a 
hotel after the depraved fashion of the bikes of the 


future but—-from the sun. From one of these air-cut 
ters his friend gets a view of the country It is beauti- 
fully laid out in small towns and villages, with perfect 
roads leading from one to another, and with large tracts 

interspersed. Every acre of the open 
ground, excepting fields reserved for sports, is thor- 
oughly and electrically tilled for the fixature in the soil 
of nitrogen, in order that vegetables may be produced 
that of meat, and also for 
raisiny apples and pe aches a foot in diameter. Such is 
agriculture Anno Domini 2301, The vegetables | should 
avoid, but a few of apples baked Lam sure I 
would enjoy 


of woodland 


containing sustenance like 


those 


Temperance societies of to-day will be glad to know 
that in the future, as this gentleman explored it, the 
use of alcohol is practically discontinued, and that not 
by compulsion but) by common Champagne, 
brandy, whisky and rum will in that beautiful epoch 
still be manufactured, yet not for the purpose of festiv- 
ity, not to cheer, nor yet to inebriate. Intoxicants will 
be manufactured by the State and used as deterrents 
for heinous crimes. They will not be pleasures, they 
will be punishments. A culprit will be sentenced not 
to ten days’ arrest but to a ten days’ spree. He will be 
made to drink, and no variety of torture will be more 
dreaded. Vegetarians also have something to look for- 
ward to. When the Edison-Lathrop voyageur sits 
down to dinner animal food was not present. The 
articles of food set before him were chiefly nitrogenous 
products, evolved by the agricultural noted 
above. For instance, he had a turnip terrapin and a 
cauliflower canvas-back, which he states contained all 
the nutriment of beef an? bird without their heaviness, 
and were, he adds, extremely nice. Tastes differ, of 
course. But if the nitrogen idea is lacking in allurement, 
the temperance scheme is as ironic as it is sound. It 
remains for me to note that in this foreshadowed epoch 
cities ure deserted. A certain proportion of wretched 
outcasts still wander through the solitudes of Chicago, 
but the New Woman and the New Man will lead eclec- 
tic lives in the electrified country to be. 


sense. 


pre CESS 


Mr. Brunetiére, the French Mandarin who is to lect- 
ure on literature in Baltimore and of whom mention 
was made in this column last week. has announced 
Pessimism as one of the topics on which he will talk. 
The subject is so misunderstood that a word concerning 
it may be pertinent. To the average mind pessimism 
consists in making faces at the inevitable. Pessimism 
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consists in nothing of the sort. Dreams we know are 
true while they last, and to the pessimist we live in 
dreams, occasionally in nightmare, but always in some- 
thing evanescent as the colors that striate a mist. To 
one mailed in a creed like that, come what sorrow can. 
The Stoic was never more placid. He holds that noth- 
ing is as bad as it might be. Do him an injury, and a 
canary-bird could not bear less malice. Do him a kind- 
ness, and he is afloat in a sea of surprise. He is civil. 
too. Although skeptical as a ragpicker, he will agree 
with you on every subject. He will admit anything 
that there are lands where two and two make five, that 
there are others where fluids are solids. He will even 
consent to the possibility of moral substances. He 
denies nothing, except one thing: to wit, that happi- 
ness exists. For to him happiness consists in what we 
think it is, but only when what we think it is is the 
thing we have not got. The desire for it he believes 
to be insatiable, and as such never appeased. On the 
other hand, pain he regards as the inevitable concomi- 
tant of life, one as necessary to it as the keel is to the 
ship. If it isn’t, he why should it have been 
given us? 





asks, 


In its widest expression pessimism is a creed of uni- 
versal contentment. In the matter of ancestry it can 
look back through the terraces of time and claim more 
quarterings than a Colonial Dame. It was born before 


history. Its founder was Buddha, a sage whose exist- 
ence is lost in the magnificence of myth. To-day it isa 
mosaic of the lore of the Orient and the Occident, an 


estray clean as the ocean and unstayable as the wind. 
Its foremost tenet is abnegation of self. It teaches that 
it is small to remember, great to forgive. It is a doc- 
trine of charity and good-will to all, In its preserip- 
tions there is not a single tear. And as to its one nega- 
tion, that of the attainment of happiness, it is precisely 
the unattainability of the latter which contuses the 
optimist so. It is the optimist who takes everything 
amiss. He has any number of big dolls, and their saw- 
dust disconcerts him terribly. He is in earnest, too; it 
tries him to be balked, and of all things that he dislikes 

and a list of them would defy an index—failure heads 
the list. But failure is very salutary. There are times 
and oceasions when it is infinitely more beneticial than 
success. The optimist, however, will have none of it. 
It does not enter into his scheme of existence. When 
it visits him he dashes his head in the pillow and his 





necrologist has his say. Kut the pessimist strums a 
different guitar. He is on such good terms with the 
world that he could not be blue if he tried. To him life 
isa comedy. He sits in his stall and enjoys it. He isa 
pessimist indeed, but not a wiseacre; a logician, not a 
dolt. 

“The Library of the World's Best Literature.” in 


thirty volumes, now in process of publication, with Mr, 
Charles Dudley Warner as editor and with an advisory 


council of a dozen specialists, is a work of promise 


which promise | am inclined to think will not be ful- 
filled. The six volumes already issued contain selee- 
tions from authors that are to be found in every well- 


regulated library, in addition to selections from authors 
who are not authors, and from others that are nightin- 
gales. Nightingales, you know, perch pretty high, and 
French booksellers give that name to writers rarely 
asked for and whose wares, in consequence, they put on 
top shelves. Who, for instance, cares a rap for Alcuin, 
for Alfonso the Wise, for Alfred the Great. for what 
they wrote and for what they didn’t? Yet there they 
are, one after the other, in the initial volume of the 
set. In the second there is Bismarek, Beethoven & Co. 
Now | readily recognize Bismarck’s magnilicent states- 
manship and Beethoven's genius as a composer, but IU 
be shot if I see in what fashion they are connected with 
the World’s Best Literature or with literature of any 
kind. Withevery deference to Mr. Warner and his advis- 
ory council this isa mistake. A proper Library of this 
character should contain selections of the ripest thought 
of the finest minds, the classics of each country rather 
than its oddities, masterpieces, not masters merely. and 
nothing obsolete. But though the mistake is there the 
matter is slight. Mr. Collier has in preparation a Li- 
brary which will contain the representative authors of 
every land and the representative authors alone—a sav- 
ing to the reader of time, space, money, and weariness 


too. 


Apropos to things literary I have been favored with 
an opportunity to read a letter from a gentleman in 
Chicago to Mr. Edgar Fawcett in which he says that 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY will always be welcomed by him 
while Mr. Faweett is a contributor. Yet as I read 
this greeting, which is as graceful as it is deserved, I 
could not but reflect that while Mr. Fawcett’s contri- 
butions here disclose the poet doubled with the thinker 
in a fashion as rare as it is unique, they are stil! but 
obiter dicta, not the work to which he has devoted his 
life. In Foley’s recent and excellent handbook on 
American Authors the list of productions which follows 
Mr. Fawcett’s name numbers precisely forty—forty 
volumes of splendid verse and spacious prose. And Mr. 
Fawcett is still a young man. It seems to me that isa 
pretty fine showing, particularly when you recall the 
fact that he has been as successful as a dramatist as he 
has been as a novelist, and that his poems hold the first 
place in contemporaneous American verse. It is just 
yossible that the gentleman in Chicago has not yet read 
Mr. Fawcett’ In that case I envy him, for he 
has a real treat in store. 


verse, 


An article on the Mycenwan Age, by Mr. M. W. Hazel- 
tine, in a recent issue of the “‘Sun,’’ revives an old 
query. Where was the Troy that Homer sang, the [lium 
whose topless towers burned? In 1873 we thought that 
Schlieman told us. Twenty years later we learned he 
had not. What Schlieman did was this: in digging 
down through the bluff which the Turks call Hissarlik 
he reached a stratum rich in ruins, the one containing 
the treasure now at Berlin, and was satistied that Troy 
was beneath. In digging deeper he struck rock, but on 
this rock were the foundations of an anterior Troy, a 
city from which, as is told in the poem over which we 
used to have so much trouble at school, the Troy of 
Helen reared its enchanted turrets to the sky. But in 
the process of digging he discovered five other strata, 
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each of which had been Troy at different epochs. It 
was the second of the entire seven which for reasons of 
his own he decided was the Troy he sought. The ex- 
ploration, it may be noted. was not unattended with 
dangers, it was only a jump in time which saved him 
from receiving four or five cities on his head. But all 
in vain. The Troy he selected was not the Troy «we 
wanted. The real Troy was not the second but the 
sixth, which, curiously enough, as it happened to be in 
the way, he heaped to one side—as for that matter he 
heaped the others—-letting the Troy of one age topple 
over into the ruins of the one beneath, and thereby 
creating a confusion in which even his German spec- 
tacles were unable to see clear. 


Schlieman himself was a wonder. As a lad he was 
waiter in a wine-shop, a resort of students who in their 
cups now and again would bawl snatches from the 
Iliad. Schlieman listened. To hear more he let them 
drink free. Later he shipped on a merchantman, after- 
ward he was a porter, then a peddler. Finally he mar- 
ried a rich woman and had leisure to bawl snatches 
from the Iliad himself. There was Greek upstairs, 
downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber. Every servant 
in the house received a name from Homer. Presently 
he forgot his wife. Helen came to him, Paris on his 
scarlet prow, and with them he fled from Lacadcemon, 
past the faint, fair rose of Ida‘’s snow, over the green 
plain of waters, right to the gates of Ilium and within: 
saw how each man stood and mused at Helen’s face 
and her undreamed-of beauty. fought in that war of 
the world that was fought for her, and with her won 
again the fields of home. He was haunted, he knew it, 
and one day, not in fancy but in fact. he set out for the 
Hellespont, took up residence at Hissarlik, engaged 
assistants and began to dig. Presently his spade struck 
something hard. As he was not as sure of his assist- 
ants as he was of himself he shouted poidos—a word 
which, as you know, means rest. The assistants re- 
tired, he remained and continued to dig and unearthed 
cups, helmets, diadems, pearls, and a silver vase in 
which there were more than nine thousand gold arti- 
cles. Such was the beginning of the mycenweology of 
to-day. 

Paris has a new freak—a Living Mummy, who comes 
not from Egypt but from Provence, the land of lute and 
love, where his reputation, founded first by local aston- 
ishment and then by medical examinations and press 
notices, grew and prospered rapidly. From a_photo- 
graph of him which has been sent to me I find in his 
face a curious resemblance to that of Ribera’s picture 
of Saint Marie. He seems to be literally withered. 
From the report which accompanies the photograph I 
learn that the subcutaneous cellulary tissue is absent, 
that the muscles and bones are atrophied. And as a 
matter of fact he looks as might a skeleton dressed in a 
dry gummed skin, a skin glued on it. His aspect is 
absolutely cicatricial. The mouth, which is half open, 
looks as though it had Leen cut out of leather. The 
ears are not lobed, the lips are too thin and contracted 
to close, and the eyelids, foreshortened and drawn, 
create an aspect simply exorbitant. As an example of 
mummification he is not, however, unique. It is not so 
long ago that in certain clinics there was exhibited a 
young girl whose skin was so hard that she could not be 
bled, it turned the point of the lancet. She could not 
shut her eyes, she could not shut her lips, and so inflexi- 
ble was she that you would have thought her a statue 
alive. The affliction has a name of course. It is sclero- 
derinia, 

It is a year and a day since I have hit upon anything 
so altogether delightful as are the ‘“‘Short Stories’ of 
Miss Helmer, a young person of Chicago. In this in- 
stance the term young person is nota form of spe ech. 
Miss Helmer is six years of age. But though surpris- 
ingly juvenile she is exceedingly wise, an adept in 
science and ethics too, as the following really and 
rarely delicious extracts will show: 

‘Ruby was a beauty—small blue eyes and yellow 
curls down to her waist. She was the piousest lady 
among the fairies. Ruby’s sister was named Tulip. She 
was not so pretty as Ruby, because her hair was brown 
and her eves were black, but still she was pretty. Tulip 
was next to her sister in Ruby was never 
seen to frown, nor Tulip either. When Ruby was 
dressed in her wedding clothes she looked very sweet. 
Her eves were glowing with blueness and were shining 
brightly. When the fairy doctor came, he said one had 
got scarlet fever, the other diphtheria, and the other 
typhoid fever. He told the fairy godmother all about 
microbes and germs, and told her to boil the water. 
The fairy godmother said she did not understand; if 
the germ had the fever, why didn’t the fever, which 
killed little boys and girls, kill the germ? And if the 
germ didn’t have the fever, how could it give the fever; 
how could a thing give a thing it didn't have? The 
fairy doctor said: ‘Nobody knows but God.’ ”’ 

There are ideas, sentiments and opinions which it is 
a delight to hold and a pleasure to note. 
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According to Dr. Riverra, a Munich scientist, music 
has charms not alone to soothe the savage breast but to 
cure neuralgia, nostalgia, cephalalgia, or any other old 
algia, crack the back of the most racking sciatica, dis- 
sipate indigestion and rout melancholia. Dr. Riverra 
instances David the Psalmist’s cure of Saul’s perturba- 
tion and cites—there is something of a hiatus between 
—the case of an English duke who was cured of agra- 
phobia by the roulades of an Italian cantatrice. These 
and other precedents have led him to investigate the 
matter, and as a result he proposes to found a Music 
Hospital where invalids may be received. Cases of 
disorder of an inflammatory nature will be bathed in 
arias from the ‘‘Elisire d’Amore,’’ the ‘‘Puritani,”’ 
“Lombardi,” ‘‘Nabucco,”’ ‘‘Ernani,’”’ and other sweet 
and sedative things. Nervous complaints will be sub- 
jugated by repeated injections of Wagner. Dipsoma- 
niacs will be treated to the ‘‘Rheingold.”’ and patients 
suffering from insomnia will get the ‘‘Gétterdamme- 
rung,’ I suppose. After all, why not? After the faith 
cure, the mind cure and the rest cure the music cure is 
certainly in order. I will venture, however, to recom- 
mend that Dr. Riverra sees to it that his orchestra is 
properly conducted, for otherwise epilepsy is indicated 
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and the transformation of his hospital into an aisle for 


the insane. 

Barnum’s, which came to town a fortnight ago, is 
still Barnum’s, the same old show with its same old 
opportunities for getting cross-eyed. The list of novel- 
ties it advertised would fill a column, but even by the 
most patient inspection, telescope, opera-glass and 
monocle aiding, I could discover but two. One was a 
doz, or rather a jewel, a little animal whose specialty 
consists in playing football with his nose. He sends it 
skooting, gives it a flip, shoots it sky high, turns inside 
out from sheer joy, yelps as it falls, is right there under 
it when it does so, flips it again and up it goes, while he 
barks at it and the audience shriek. The other novelty 
is the appearance of a party of men and women in 
evening dress. The women are in opera cloaks, which 
they give to an usher, the men take off their hats. 
Then they jump. One of the women, who seemed very 
young and who may have been very pretty, executed 
a series of summersaults which I have never seen 
equaled. Not a flounce of her frock was disarranged. 
No matter how high were the handsprings she turned 
the hem of her dress hung about her feet precisely as 
had she been walking. After that there was the usual 
trapeze, the usual chariots, the usual aroma of peanuts 
and sawdust—in short, every evidence that Barnum’s 
is still Barnum’s, the same old circus that blooms in the 
spring. 

-a@ 
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EAT NOT THY HEART 


Eat not thy heart.”—Py!hagoras 
BY 
JULIEN GORDON 
Author of “A Diplomat’s Diary,’ *\A Successful Man,” 
: * Vampires,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

BETH had bowed to Percival Oakes across the knot of 
Mrs. Marston's pale brown hair, with a smile in which 
there lurked an invitation. His inscrutable regard had 
crossed hers coldly like the glint from some steel 
weapon. He had returned her salutation, but given 
no hieed to its summons. 

Her anger had cooled. She missed him. She was 
not of a caliber calculated to captivate her neighbors. 
They had viewed her arrival with tha* measure of in- 
terest Which narrow communities evinve toward stran- 

ers. Too self-engrossed to be sympathetic, her value 

to them had soon been gauged. She took but scant 
interest in their affairs, and her longing to be above 
them even in its meager achievement, was, while not 
fully understood, yet obscurely guessed. 

“She's awful proud,” somebody had said of her. 

“She's that stuck up she thinks herself bigger’n Mrs, 
Marston, and puts on a sight more airs.” 

“Mrs. Marston don't put on airs. She's a real lady, 
but Miss Bush, she seems afeard pecople’ll trespass on 
her.” 

So ran the village tattle. 

Yes, she missed him. She had in vain waited fora 
call—a note—some sign—none came. Then, bitinz her 
lips with vexation, she had herself written a short 
friendly line—not an apology—asking him to tea. He 
declined with an excuse which was evidently an inven- 
tion, that false change which deceives nobody. Then it 
was that she fully realized all she had lost. Even his 
egotism had found a niche in her life. Few, in their 
wish to please, but are base enough to pander to the 
egotist, and talk to him aboent himself. Beth had 
proved no exception; but Oakes’s egotism was of a kind 
which charmed her without wearying. So she at least 
had some excuse. His advanced views and militant 
humor had become like wine to hor, a form of dissipa- 
tion resembling the violent pleasures of alcohol. She 
could not forego it without pain. The dull pain of a 
dull existence, which felt that above it, just above it, so 
near that she could touch it with her hand, lay another 
life, mysterious, dazzling, which through some trick of 
a lost birthright had passed her by. It was the sights 
and sounds from the great house which kept her dis- 
satisfied and unhappy. She sometimes wished it and 
its occupants could be shut out of her ken forever, 
wished it with a persistence growing to mania. Lack 
of air and exercise, too frequent libations of strong tea, 
absence of all mental occupations, aggravated these un- 
healthy broodings. Since Oakes came no more she 
rarely went out; she had no love of nature, and long 
walks had always fatigued her more than her household 
work. She missed the mental friction of his visits. 
Then she learned that he had left Paradise. 

Upon her lay the full weight of her sacrifice. She 
determined to cease complaining, to be a good wife, a 
good mother, to close her ears to the solicitations of 
folly, to be a happy and helpful woman. Somehow the 
endeavor, praiseworthy in itself, was a trifle ponderous, 
lacked lightness. Elizabeth, in fact, was not elastic. 

Joe, after the manner of husbands, seemed not to 
remark the change in her, or, if he did, scarcely to be 
grateful. He had often been fain to escape from her 
tongue. He found himself now somewhat oppressed by 
her silences. There are silences harder to bear than 
words. Their sting lies in the fact that they must be 
ignored, whereas open reproach may be met with scorn. 
But Elizabeth was doing her best. In moments of 
impatience she now held her peace. She went about 
her work as the animals do, with a sort of blind obedi- 
ence to rule. In the lairs of caves and of woods, in the 
depths of seas, in the nests of singing birds, in the holes 
of insects, there is ever going on this watchful wakeful- 
ness, this sleepless industry, this devotional renounce- 
ment. The beasts teach us something better than their 
brutal instincts of pleasure, other things besides the 
uses of their self-love and craftiness. They preach to 
us lawand order. The universe is a great reformatory. 
In it the inexorable doctrines of self-sacrifice are taught. 
Through all the torment of desire, through all the rag- 
ing wish to grow, to widen, and to shine, an iron hand 
bears down and the preservation of the species is in- 
sured. Secret of secrets at which mute man looks up, 
marveling and frightened. Deep down within Beth’s 
heart there lay that cryptic wonder, that occult ‘“why?”’ 
If Oakes had not forsaken her, if she could have rallied 
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from a desertion which she attributed to his profound 
contempt, her task would have seemed easier. His 
friendship, much as he was disliked in Paradise, had 
cast a prestige over her, for if he was disliked he was 
admired. She had reveled in his society, proud to have 
him seen beside her, liking to have the people know he was 
her friend. How she envied Floribel the insouciance, 
which made her seem as happy in the fellowship of that 
scaramouch, that whining ferret, her dark lover, as in 
that of a capricious and yellow-haired young poet. 
Floribel possessed the temperament which is uninflu- 
enced by surrounding, which creates its own atmos- 
yhere. Beth’s laboratory knew no such alchemy. She 
ilend to that sisterhood dependent on environment. 
A word could plunge her into heaven or scourge her to 
the pit. When such is the soil, the seed a passing bird 
shall drop roots quickly in the harrowed track. 





Lola reproached herself for her late lack of concern 
about the weal of her whilom barnyard pets, ler apathy 
at the birth of Wilhelmina’s heifer, her supineness as to 
dairy visiting. It was a long time since she had watched 
the maids churning and forming the melting gold. In 
Mrs. Daggett’s day she had found leisure for all this. 
We always have the leisure to follow inclination. She 
told herself that it was all because of her farmer’s wife, 
of the dislike which she felt for her. She disliked to be 
in the room with her, even to catch sight of her in the 
distance, and she chafed at herself for being so unrea- 
sonable. Mrs. Bush was not worth such animosity. 

‘‘Dear me,”’ she said to Mrs. AyrauJt one morning, 
“I suppose I must drag myself up to the cottage, and 
take some interest in things generally, The butter was 
poor last week.” 

The little party, disbanded after Mr. Marston's politi- 
cal eclipse, had now returned to pass the Sunday which 
was the last of sammer. May Plunkett had driven over 
with some young people to play tennis. It was warm, 
and she and Asch nad left the rest and had come in to 
ask for lemonade. 

“Tt will be fun,”’ said Arden. 

“Fun? I don't like the woman. I don't think I can 
stand her much longer. She is so pretentious, so queer, 
and I don't understand her. She embarrasses me. There 
is no fun in seolding her, as I must, about the butter. 
She will probably be insolent. I am always expecting 
it from her.” 

Mrs. Ayrault sighed. 

“Why do you sigh, dearest?” 

“T sigh because I have missed my vocation.”’ 

“Your vocation?” 

“Yes. I was just made for this; to look after butter 
and eggs and chickens, and farmers’ wives, and quarrel 
with them about the cream; to have babies, to fondle 
and sew for them, to see that their pantalets were prop- 
erly embroidered as our great-grandmothers used. I 
was created for domestic joys. I am a dog woman 
playing the cat. A dog woman with a big faithful 
dog’s heart who is playing at being a siren, and who 
makes a jolly mess of it.”’ 

“This is a new light upon you.” said Lola, laughing. 

‘No, it is not; but you're so innocent, and so sweet, 
just as sweet as sugar candy! Anybody can impose 
upon you. Ihave. I have also imposed on Beaumont. 
On you because you are so ingenuous, on him because 
he is so perverted. He thinks me vain, wayward, ca- 
pricious,untractable, possibly false—everything a man of 
his type most adores. Lin fact have no vanity, no caprice, 
am not wayward enough to turn that silly weather-cock 
over there spinning on your lawn, and as to falseness 
bah! the very thought of it makes me sick. I loathe it. 
Iam truth embodied. Pretense and sham bore me so 
that they give me a pain in my face, throat, and ears. 
Yes, really, when I try to flatter, for instance, just a 
little, just to keep my hand in, I have to send for the 
doctor and take pills. Iwas made for a pot au feu 
existence, with my gude man opposite smoking his 
pipe, my bairnes frolicking at my knee, while I reheeled 
the family stockings, or read ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ aloud. 
And now this being so, let us go up and examine that 
lurid Mrs. Bush, who no doubt will look upon me with 
disapprobation as upon a dangerous, wicked enchant- 
ress, When I know perfectly well I'm a decent, respect- 
able, reasonable person, with no more evil in me than a 
common house-fly, and about as much fascination as a 
drone bumble-bee.’’ 

Some stragglers came in just in time for Mrs. Ay- 
rault’s climax. It was received with laughter, and a 
general clamor ensued to be allowed to witness the 
impression Mrs. Ayrault would produce upon the “‘lu- 
rid Bush.” 

The lemonade having been sipped, May Plunkett 
and Asch, Mrs. Ayrault and Lola, the Count and one or 
two others picked up their respective hats, parasols, 
and walking sticks, and were soon ascending the path 
that led up to the cottage. It ran between deciduous 
bushes, up a gentle declivity, until it emerged upon the 
open ground which environed the farm buildings. 

On that very morning another unpleasant little scene 
had occurred between Bush and his master. Two of the 
farm hands had got drunk. Their work had been neg- 
lected. Mr. Marston, vexed, had rebuked Joe for inefli- 
ciency in controlling the men under him. 

‘You do your own work well enough,” he said, ‘‘but 
you don’t seem to have any faculty for making others 
work or controlling them. They are not afraid of you, 
therefore your orders are ineffectual.” 

Now Joe knew this—Mr. Marston had put his finger 
in a wound. He winced. We rarely acknowledge the 
weakness in ourselves which we know to be paramount. 
Joe became soinewhat dogged. 

“T tries to please ye,” he kept repeating in his 
usual refrain, dull-eyed, exasperating. 

“It is no question of pleasing. I say it’s unfortunate, 
most unfortunate, when the foreman can’t get work and 
obedience out of his men. They get drunk three days 
out of the week, and you have to look to all their duties 
as well as your own.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t lazy,’ said Joe, deprecatingly. 

“Who says you're lazy? Dol? Nobody charges you 
with laziness. What I say is you have no faculty as an 
overseer, and on this place that is what I want.”’ 

Then Joe became a trifle testy, and said if men had 
the devil of drink in them he didn’t see what he was to co 
about it. All he could promise was to keep sober him- 
self, which being logical was provoking. Mr. Marston 
rebuked him sharply for his reply, and they parted not 
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the best of friends. There was again that vague threat 
of dismissal which filled Joe with despair, because he 
liked his place, prized its advantages, and was by nat- 
ure averse to change. He knew he could find nothing 
that he liked better, and looked back with a certain 
terror upon the unremunerative responsibilities of his 
mother’s farm. To gauge our own limitations and to 
love those who point them out to us is not the same 
process. By an impulse extremely unusual to him, he 
threw down his rake and came up to find his wife. His 
heart was sore within him. He half hoped she would 
receive his outpoured plaint—for he told her what had 
passed, dwelling on his wrongs—with fire as of old. He 
felt it would relieve his sense of injustice done, since he 
himself had no gift of expression, and his own indigna- 
tion had always more an element of sorrow in it than of 
anger. 

But, true to her resolves, Beth, dry-lipped, dry-eyed, 
listened but answered not. Thoroughly a woman, liv- 
ing more in one present minute than in decades of the 
future, the thought of possible dismissal nevertheless 
made her sick and faint. And for incompetence!—her 
husband’s! hers! What a triumph for the servants over 
there! For the men and maids she had offended—for 
Pierre Rose,whom she knew to be her unforgiving enemy. 
What a stain before the villagers to whom these nearer 
ones would soon betray the truth with covert jeers. 
Not that!—notthat! They would themselves give warn- 
ing, throw up the place, but never—never—never ac- 
knowledge that they were beaten and undone in such a 
way as this. 

If I seem to exaggerate so trifling an incident asa 
threatened change of farmers by a Long Island land- 
owner I have failed to portray Beth as she was. What 
makes us smile, we who mayhap have wider horizons 
and larger hopes, to her was terrible and tragical. So 
she gulped down her passion of resentment, and spoke 
quite firmly and wisely—to Joe’s infinite amazement 
actually advising a stronger hand over the men, and 
pacific measures with ‘‘the Marstons.’’ She spoke of 
them thus with an infinite contempt of intonation, but 
with no outward sign of violence or ill-will, 

He returned to his work and she to her reflections, 
but neither had gone far before the sound of voices and 
of steps upon the gravel ‘urried Beth to the conclusion 
that visitors were approaching. 

Picking their way through the shrubbery, passing 
the ‘“‘Colony,’’ a white pavilion between the house and 
farm where an overflow of bachelor guests sometimes 
found shelter, Mrs. Marston and her friends had reached 
the cottage porch. Now all women should know better 
than to invade the farmer’s wife’s domains at half-past 
eleven of a morning when she is sure to be among her 
pots and kettles, her washing, baking, brewing, or din- 
ner-getting, and Beth, even though she kept a ‘‘slavey,” 
and wore lace on her parasol, was no exception to the 
rule. 

She was a trifle unkempt, a bit bedraggled. She had 
just time to beat a hasty retreat, to scuffle quickly up to 
her bedroom from where she called to ‘Jane’ for a mo- 
ment’s parley. 

Jane, red-handed, mealy 
appeared upon the stairs. 

“It’s Miss Marston and the folks from the big house,” 
she announced ina stage whisper with witless gestures 
and silly noddings of her frouzy poll. 

“Ask them into the best parlor, tell ’em I'll be down 
in half a second, and here—stop, Jane’’—PBeth grew 
agonized, for Jane had already disappeared. She had 
heard, however, and came back. 

“T’m here, Miss Bush,” 

“Throw open one of the shutters, only one, do you 
hear, and just pass a duster over the table. I ain't been 
in there to-day to do my dusting.” 

With more cabalistic signs and posturings, Jane once 
more vanished. 

Beth heard her open the door. <A light step crossed 
the threshold. There was a rattling at the shutter be- 
neath. The girl was obeying her commands. 

A sense of discouragement invaded Beth when she 
caught sight of her soiled calico, her hair done up in its 
matutinal curl papers, her finger-nails and her com- 
plexion. There was no time to be lost. Galvanized 
into febrile action by the sounds below—they told her 
that only Mrs. Marston had entered the cottage and 
that the others were conversing with her from the 
porch, through the open window—Beth tore the papers 
from her forehead, hastily tossed up her hair, wiped off 
her face and hands on a damp towel, disengaged herself 
at a bound from her skirt and bodice. For an instant 
she stood irresolute. What should she put on? From 
below she could hear the conversation. Her name was 
mentioned. She paused intent to listen. Were they 
laughing at her already? But the words were innocent. 

‘Mrs. Bush is very fortunate to have such a pretty 
little house. I could live here myself with the man of 
my heart,’’ Miss Plunkett was saying. 

*SVOGF's « . OF what?” asked Fenno Asch. 

“Oh, you needn't sneer, Mr. Asch. I’m serious. I 
say I could give up worldly ambitions for...” 

“Don't talk twaddle, May,”’ said Mrs. Ayrault. ‘‘Mr. 
Asch's interrogation is legitimate and even well-timed. 
You needn't pout and toss your mane. We've heard of 
the Colonel and the dance you're leading him.” 

“You see the Colonel doesn’t exactly offer love ina 
cottage,’’ said May, laughing. 

‘Poor thing! Is it his fault that everything he looks 
at turns to gold?” y 

“Even mademoiselle's hair.’’ said De Beaumont. 

“If you mean by that, Monsieur de Beaumont, that 
my hair isn’t a natural product . or that the Colonel 
dares af 

‘Dieu men garde Mademoiselle, I said . . . 

“If we had found a nice old-fashioned farmhouse on 
this ae, Lola was explaining from her place at the 
window-sill, ‘‘I doubt if Mr. Marston ever would have 
built. We could have added and tinkered, and been 
romantic and uncomfortable, but now I am glad he 
built. for the house is the apple of his eye.” 

“Your home is charming,” said Mrs. Ayrault. ‘‘So 
airy, and wide, and cool. And I think you like it too.”’ 

“Oh, I adore my home,”’ said Lola. Her words, mel- 
lifluously spoken, came direct to Elizabeth's straining 
ears. 

In the meantime the dice had been cast. Some evil 
genius had surely held the cup. From a dark corner 

(Continued cen page 18.) 








from her bread-making, 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—(CONTINUED.) 


HYACINTH ran to the door, when maid and milliner 

were gone, and locked it, and then rar back to the fire- 

lace, and flung herself down upon the rug to read-her 
etter. 

“‘Chérie, when this is handed to you I shall be sit- 
ting in my coach on the dull Dover road, with mud-- 
splashed windows and a heart heavier than your leaden 
skies. Loveliest of women, all things must end; and, 
despite your sweet childlike trust in man’s virtue, you 
could scarce hope for eternity to a bond that was too 
strong for friendship and too weak for love. Dearest, 
had you given yourself that claim upon love and honor 
which we have talked of, and which you have ever 
refused, no lesser power than death should have parted 
us. I would have dared all, ——— all, for my dear 
mistress. But you would not. It was not for lack of 
fervid prayers that the statue remained a statue; but a 
man cannot go on worshiping a statue forever. If the 
Holy Mother did not sometimes vouchsafe a sign of 
human feeling, even good Catholics would have left off 
kneeling to her image. 

“Or, shall I say, rather, that the child remains a 
child—fresh and pure and innocent and candid, as in 
the days when we played our jeu devolant in your 
grandmother's garden—fit emblem of the light love of 
our future years. You remained a child, Hyacinth, and 
asked childish lovemaking from a man. Dearest, ac- 
cept a cruel truth from a man of the world—it is only 
the love you call guilty that lasts. There is a stimulus 
in sin and mystery that will fan the flame of passion 
and keep love alive even for an inferior object. The 
ugly women know this, and make lax morals a substi- 
tute for beauty. An innocent intrigue, a butterfly 
affection like ours, will seldom outlive a summer. In- 
deed, I sometimes admire at myself as a marvel of con- 
stancy for having kept faith so long with a mistress 
who has rewarded me so sparingly. - 

“So, my angel, Iam leaving your foggy island, my 
cramped ndon lodgings, and extortionate London 
tradesmen, on whom I have squandered so much of my 


fortune that they ought to forgive me for leaving a 


margin of debt, which I hope to pay the extortioners 
hereafter for the honor of my name. I doubt if I shall 
ever revisit England. I have tasted all London pleas- 
ures, till familiarity has taken the taste out of them; 
and though Paris may be only London with a difference, 
that difference includes bluer skies, brighter streets and 
gardens, and all the originals of which you have here 
the copies. There, at least, I shall have the fashion of 
my peruke and my speech at first hand. Here you only 
adopt a mode when Paris begins to tire of it. 
“Farewell, then, dearest lade, but let it be no trag- 
ical or eternal parting, since your fine house in the Rue 
de Touraine will doubtless be honored with your pres- 
ence some day. You have only to open a salon there in 
order to be the top of the mode. Some really patrician 
milieu js needed to replace the antique Court of the dear 
old marquise, and to extinguish the Scudery, whose 
Saturdays grow more vulgar every week. es, you 
will come to Paris, bringing that human lily, Mistress 
Angela, in your train; and I promise to make you the 
fashion before your house has been open a month. The 
wits and Court favorites will go where Ibid them. And 
though your dearest friend, Madame de Longueville, 
has retired from a world in which she was more queenly 
than the queen, you will find Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier as faithful as ever to mundane pleasures, and 
after having refused kings and princes slavishly devoted 
to a Colonel of Dragoons, who does not care a straw for 


r. 
‘‘Louise de Bourbon, a woman who can head a revolt 
and fire a cannon, would think no sacrifice too great 
for a cold-hearted schemer like Lauzun—yet you who 
swore you loved me, when the coach was waiting that 
would have carried me to paradise, and made us one for 
all this life, could suffer a foolish girl to separate us in 
the _— moment of triumphant union. You were 
mine, Hyacinth; heart and mind were consenting, 
when your convent bred sister surprised us, and all my 
hopes of bliss expired ina sermon. And now I can but 
say, with that rhymester whom everybody in London 
quotes, 
‘**Love in your heart as idly burns 
As fire in antique Roman urns.’ 


‘‘Good-by, which means ‘God be with you.’ I know 
not if the fear of Him was in your mind when you sacri- 
ficed your lover to that icy abstraction women call vir- 
tue. The Romans had but one virtue, which meant the 
courage that dares; and to me the highest bie of 
woman would be one whose bold spirit dared and defied 
the world for love's sake. These are the women history 
remembers, and whom the men who live after them 
worship. Cleopatra, Mary Stuart, Diana of Poitiers, 
Marguerite of Valois, La Chevreuse, La Montibazon, did 
not me famous by keeping their lovers at a dis- 
tance. 

“Go, lovely rose! 

“How often I have sung those lines, and you have 
listened, and nothing has come of it except time wasted 
—beauty too choice to be kind? Adieu! 

“De MALFoRT.”’ 


When she had read these last words she crumpled 
the letter in her palm, clinching her fingers over it till 
the nails wounded the delicate flesh ; and then she opened 
her hand and employed herself in smoothing out the 
crumpled r, as if her life depended on making the 
letter nord 2. again. But her pains could not undo 
what her par BP on done; and dndin this, she tossed 

paper into the flames, and began to walk 

oon hee! room in a pean fashion, ving a _ 
ster cry every now an , had clasping r 
hands upon her forehead. ' 
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Anger, humiliation, wounded love, wounded vanity, 
disappointment, disillusion, were all in that cry, and in 
the ionate beating of her heart, her stifled breath, 
her clinched hands. 

‘‘He was laughing when he wrote that letter—I am 
sure he was laughing. There was not one serious mo- 
ment, not one pang at leaving me! He has been laugh- 
ing at me ever since he came to London. I have been 
his fool, his amusement. Other women have had his 
love, the guilty love that he praises! He has come to 
me reeling from their wicked houses, their feasting, and 
riot, and drunkenness—has come und pretended to love 
poetry, and Scudery’s romances, and music, and inno- 
cent conversation—come to rest himself after ‘lissolute 
pleasures, bringing me the leavings of that hellish com- 
pany! And I have reviled such women, and he has pre- 
tended an equal horror of them; and he was their slave 
all the time, and went from me to them, and made a 
jest of me for their amusement. I know his biting rail- 
ery. And he was at the play day after day, where I 
could not go, sitting side by side with his jezebels, 
laughing at filthy plays, and at me that was forbidden 
to appear there. e had pleasures of which I knéw 
nothing; and when I fancied our inmost souls moved in 
harmony, his thoughts were full of wanton women and 
their wanton jests, and he smiled at my childishness, 
and fooled me as children are fooled.”’ 

The thought was distraction. She plucked out hand- 
fuls of her pale gold hair, the pretty blonde hair which 
had been almost as famous in Paris as Beaufort’s or 
Madame de Longueville’s yellow locks. The thought of 
De Malfort’s ridicule cut her like a whalebone whip. She 
had fancied herself his queen, his Beatrice, bis Laura, his 
Stella—a being to be admired as reverently as the stars, 
to make her lover happy with smiles and kindly words, 
to stand forever a little way off, like a goddess in her 
temple, yet near enough to be adored. 

And fondly believing this to be her mission, having 
posed for the character, and filled it to her own fancy, 
she found that she had only been a dissolute man’s dupe 
all the time; and no doubt had been the laughing-stock 
of her acquaintances, who looked on at the game. 

‘‘And I was so proud of his devotion—I carried my 
slave everywhere with me. Oh, fool, fool, fool!’’ 

And then the poor little brains, being disordered by 
passionate regrets, wickedest ideas ran riot in the con- 
fusion of a mind not wide enough to hold life’s large 
passions. She began to be sorry that she was not like 
those other women—to hate the modesty that had lost 
her a lover. 

To be like Barbara Castlemaine! That was woman’s 
only royalty. To rule with sovereign power over the 
hearts and senses of men. A king for her lover, con- 
stant in inconstancy, always going back to her from 
every transient fancy—her property, her chattel; and 
the foremost wits and dandies of the age for her serv- 
ants, her court of adorers, whom she ruled with frowns 
or smiles, as her humor pronipted. To be daring, pro- 
fuse, reckless, tyrannical; to suffer no control of heaven 
or men—yes, that was, indeed, to be a queen! And 
compared with such empire, the poor authority of the 
Précieuse, dictating the choice of adjectives, condemn- 
ing pronouns, theorizing upon feelings and passions of 
which in practice she knows nothing, was a thing for 
scornfulest laughter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PHILASTER. 

JANUARY was nearly over, the memorial service for 
the martyred king was drawing near, and royalty and 
fashion had deserted Whitehall for Hampton Court; yet 
the Farehams lingered at their riverside mansion. His 
lordship had business in London, while Sir Denzil War- 
ner, who came to Fareham House daily, was also de- 
tained in the city for some special occasion, which made 
hawk and hound, and even his worthy mother’s com- 
pany, indifferent to him. 

dy Fareham had an air of caring for neither town 
nor country, but on the whole preferred town. 

‘‘London has become a positive desert—and the smoke 
from’ the smoldering ruins poisons the garden and ter- 
race whenever there is an east wind,’’ she complained. 
“But Oxfordshire would be a worse desert—and I be- 
lieve I should die of the spleen in a week, if I trusted 
—— in that great rer abbey. I can just suffer 
life in London; so I suppose I had best stay till his lord- 
ship has finished his business, about which he is ever so 
secret and mysterious.”’ 

Denzil was more devoted, more solicitous to please 
than ever; and had a better chance of pleasing now 
that most of her ladyship’s fing visitors had left town. 
He read aloud to Hyacinth and her sister as they worked 
—or pretended to work at their embroidery frames. He 
played the organ, and sang duets with Angela. He 
walked with her on the terrace, in the cold, bleak after- 
noon, and told her the news of the town—not the scan- 
dals and brutalities which alone interested Lady Fare- 
ham, but the graver facts connected with the state and 
the public welfare—the prospects of war or peace, the 
outlook toward France and Spain, Holland and Sweden, 
Andrew Marvel's last speech, or the last grant to the 
king, who might be relied on to oppose no popular 
measure when his lieges were about to provide a hand- 
some subsidy or an increase of his revenue. 

“Sir Denzil, I hope you are not plotting mischief— 
you and my brother,’’ Angela said anxiously. ‘You 
are so often together; and his lordship has such a pre- 
occupied air.” 

“‘No, no, there is no one but there is plenty 
of discontent. It would need but little to fire the train. 
Can any man in his senses be happy when he sees his 
country, which ten years ago was at the pinnacle of 
power and renown, sinking to the appanage of a foreign 
sovereign? England threatened with a return to Rome; 


honest men forbidden to preach the gospel; and inno- 
cent seekers after truth hounded off to jail, to rot 
among malefactors, because they have dared to wor- 
ship God after their own fashion.” ; 

‘‘But what can you or Fareham—or a few good men 
like you—do to change established things? Remember 
Venner’s plot, and how many lives were wasted on that 
foolish futile attempt. You can only hazard your lives, 
die on the scaffold. Or would you like to see civil war 
again; the nation divided into opposite camps; English- 
men fighting with Englishmen? Can you forget that 
dreadful last year of the Rebellion? I was only a little 
child; but it is branded deep on my memory. Can you 
forget the murder of the king? He was murdered; let 
Mr. Milton defend the deed as he can with his riches of 
big words. I have wept over the royal martyr’s own 
account of his sufferings. You will make me hate you 
if you lead Fareham into danger by underhand work 
against the present king.’’ 

‘Lies Fareham’s safety so very near your heart?”’ 

“It lies in my heart,’’ she answered, looking at him 
and defying him with straight clear gaze. ‘‘Is he not 
my sister’s husband and to me as a brother? Do you 
expect me to be careless about his fate? I know you 
are leading him into danger. Some evil must come of 
these visits to Mr. Milton, a republican outlaw who has 
escaped the penalty of his treasonous pamphlets onl 
because he is blind and old and poor. I doubt there is 
danger in all such conferences. Fareham is at heart a 
republican. It would need little persuasion to make 
him a traitor to the king.”’ 

“You have it in your power to make me so much 
your slave that I would sacrifice every patriotic aspira- 
tion at your bidding, Angela,’’ Denzil answered, gravely. 
“I know not if this be the time to speak, or if, after 
waiting more than a year, | may not even now be pre- 
mature. Dearest girl, you know that I love you—that 
I haunt this house only because you live here; that I 
am in London only because my star shines there; that 
above all public interests you rule my life. I have ex- 
ercised a prodigious patience, only because I have a 
prodigious resolution. Is it not time for me to reap my 
reward?” 

“Oh, Denzil, you fill me with sorrow! Have I not 
said everything to discourage you?’ 

“And have I not refused to be discouraged? An- 
gela, I am resolved te discover the reason of your cold- 
ness. Was there ever a young and lovely woman who 
shut love out of her heart? History has no record of 
such a one. Iam of an appropriate age, of good birth 
and good means, not underedycated, not brutish, or oi 
repulsive face and figure. If your heart is free I ought 
to be able to win it. If you will not favor my suit, it 
must be because there is some one else, some one who 
came before me, or who has crossed my path, and to 
whom your heart has been secretly given.” 

She had turned from red to pale as he spoke. She 
stood before him in the winter light, with her color 
changing, her hands tightly clasped, her eyes cast 
down, and tears trembling on the long dark lashes. 

“You have no right to question me. It is enough 
for you to have my honest answer. Iesteem you; but 
I do not love you; and it distresses me when you talk 
of love.”’ 

“There is some one else, then! I knew it. There is 
some one else. For me you are marble. You are fire 
for him. He is in your heart. You have said it.” 

“‘How dare you—’”’ she began. . 

“Why should I shrink from warning you of your 
danger? It is Fareham you love. have seen you 
tremble at his touch—start at the sound of his footstep 
—that step you know so well. His footstep? Why, the 
very air he breathes carries to you the consciousness of 
his 5 5 nag Oh, I have watched you both, Angela, 
and | know, I know. Jealous pangs have racked me, 
day after day; yet I have hung on, I have been very 
peg ‘She knows not the sinful impulses of her own 
1eart,’ I said, ‘knows not in her purity how near she 

oes toa fall. Here, in her sister’s house, passionately 
oved by her sister’s husband! She calls him ‘‘brother,” 
whose eyes cannot look at her without telling their story 
of wicked love. She walks on the edge of a precipice— 
self-deceived. Were I to abandon her she might fall. 
My affection is her only safeguard; and not winning 
her to myself I shall snatch her from the pit of heli.’ ” 

It was the truth he was telling her. Yes; even 
when he was harshest she had been dimly conscious 
that love was at the root of his unkindness. The cold- 
ness that had held them apart since that midnight meet- 
ing had been ice over fire. It was jealousy that had 
made him so angry. No word of love, directly spoken, 
had ever offended her ear; but there had been many a 
speech of double meaning that had set her wondering 
and thinking. 

“Angela, believe me, you are drifting helmless in 
perilous waters. Let me be your strong rock. Only 
give me the promise of your hand. I can be patient 
still. Iwill give time for love to grow. Grant me but 
the right to guard you from the danger of an unholy 
passion that is always near you in this house.” 

“You pretend to be his loridship’s friend, and you 
speak slander of him.”’ 

“Tam his friend. I could find it in my heart to pit 
him for loving you. Indeed, it has been in friendshi 
that I have tried to interest him in a great natio: 
question—to wean him from his darling sin. But were 
you my wife he should never cross our threshold. The 
day that made us one should make you and Fareham 
strangers. It is for you to choose, Angela, between twe 
men who love pan ane near your own age, free, God- 
fearing; the other nearly old enough to be your father, 
bound by the tie which your church deems indissoluble, 
whose love is insult and pollution, and can but end in 
shame and despair. It is for you to choose between 
honest and dishonest love.” 









io 
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“There is a nobler choice open to me,” she said, 
more calmly than she had yet spoken, and with a pale 
dignity in her countenance that awed him. A thrill of 
admiration and fear ran along his nerves as he looked 
at her. She seemed transfigured. ‘‘There is a higher 
and better love,”’ she said. ‘‘This is not the first time 
that I have considered a sure way out of all my diffi- 
culties. I can go back to the convent where, in my 
dear Aunt Anatasia, I saw so a an example of a 
holy life hidden from the work 

‘Life buried in a living grave!’ cried Denzil, horror- 
stricken at the idea of such a sacrifice. ‘‘Sense and rea- 
gon obscured in a cloud of incense! All the great uses 
of a noble life brought down to petty observances and 
childish mummeries, prayers and genuflections before 
waxen relics and dressed-up madonnas. Oh, my dear- 
est girl, next worst only to the dominion of sin is the 
slavery of a false religion. I would have thee free as 
air—free and enlightened—released from the trammels 
of Rome. Happy in thyself and useful to thy fellow- 
creatures.”’ 

“You see, Sir Denzil, even if we loved each other 
we could never think alike,’ Angela said, with a gentle 
sadness, “Our minds would always dwell far apart. 
Things that are dear and sacred to me are hateful to 
you.” 

“If you loved me I could win you to my way of 
thinking,’’ he said. 

You mean that if I loved you I should love you 
better than I love God?’’ 

“Not so, dear. But you would open your mind to 
the truth. St. Paul sanctified union between Christian 
and pagan, and deemed the unbelieving wife sanctified 
by the believing husband. There can be no sin, there- 
fore, despite my poor mother’s violent opinions, in the 
union of those who worship the same God, and whose 
creed differs only in particulars.” 

“How knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt 
save thy wife?” 

“Indeed, love, I doubt not my power to wean you 
from the errors of your early education.” 

“Oh, you see, you see how wide apart we are. Every 
word you say widens the gulf betwixt us. Indeed, Sir 
Denzil, you had best remain my friend. You can be 
nothing else.” 

She turned from him almost impatiently. Young, 
handsome, of a frank and generous nature, he yet 
lacked the gifts that charm women; or at least this one 
woman was cold to him. It might be that in his own 
nature there was a coldness—something of passion 
which burns in the verse of many a poet of the age 
ever a stranger to that white heat of passion which 


burns in the verse of many a lesser singer. 
Papillon came flying along the terrace, her skirts 
I 
and waving tresses spread wide in the wind, a welcome 


intruder 
“What are you and Sir Denzil doing in the cold?” I 
have news for my kear, dearest auntie. My lord is ina 
good humor, and ‘Philaster’ is to be acted by the duke’s 
and her ladyship’s footmen are keeping places 
for us in the boxes. I have only seen three plays in my 
life, and they were all sad ones. I wish ‘Philaster’ was 
acomedy. I should like to see ‘Love ina Tub.” That 
must be funny. But his honor likes only grave plays. 
Be brisk, auntie! The coach will be at the door directly. 
Come and put ou your hood. His lordship says we need 
no masks. I should have loved to wear a mask. Are 
you coming to the play, Sir Denzil?’ 
[ know not if Lam bidden, or if there be a place for 


servants 


me 

Why, you can stand with the fops in the pit, and 
you can buy us some China oranges. I heard Lady 
Sarah tell my mother that the new little actress with 
the pretty feet was once an orange-girl, who lived with 
Lord Buckhurst. Why did he have an orange-girl to 
live with him? He must be vastly fond of oranges. I 
should love to sell oranges in the pit, if I could be an 
actress afterward; I would rather be an actress than a 
duehess. Mademoiselle taught me Chimene tirades in 
Corneille’s le cid. I learn quicker than any pupil she 
ever had. Monsieur de Malfort once said I was a born 
actress,’’ pursued Papillon, as they walked to the house. 

She found Fareham and her sister in the hall ready 
to step into the coach. 

“I saw the name of your favorite play on the posts 
as I walked home,’ he said; ‘“‘and as Hyacinth is 
always teasing me for denying her the playhouse, I 
thought this was a good opportunity for pleasing you 
both.” 

His lordship’s liveries and four gray horses made a 
stir in Lincoln's Inn Fields and startled the crowd at 
the doors of the New Theater; and within the house 
Lady Fareham and her sister divided the attention of 
the pit with their royal highnesses the duke and duch- 
ess, who no longer amused or scandalized the audience 
by those honeymoon coquetries which had distinguished 
their earlier appearances in public. Duchess Anne was 
growing stout, and fast losing her beauty, and Duke 
James was imitating his brother's infidelities, after his 
own stealthy fashion; so it may be that Clarendon’s 
daughter was no more happy than her sister-in-law the 
queen, nor than her father, the chancellor, over whom 
the shadows of royal disfavor were darkening. 

Lady Fareham lolled languidly back in her box, and 
let all the audience see her indifference to Fletcher's 
poetic dialogue. Angela sat motionless, her hands 
clasped in her lap, entranced by that romantic story, 
and the acting which gave life and reality to that poetic 
fable, as well it might when the incomparable Better- 
ton played ‘‘Philaster."’ Fareham stood beside his wife 
looking down at the stage, and sometimes, as Angela 
looked up, their eyes met in one swift flash of respon- 
sive thought: met and glanced away, as if each knew 
the peril of such meetings— 

“If it be love 
To forget all respect of his own friends 
In thinking on your face.”’ 

Was it by chance that Fareham sighed as those lines 
were spoken? And again— 

“If, when he goes to rest (which will not be), 

*Twixt every prayer he says he names you once.” 

And again, was it chance that brought that swift, 
half-angry questioning look upon her from those severe 
eyes in the midst of Philaster’s tirade— 
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‘‘How heaven is in your eyes, but in your hearts 

More hell than hell has; how your tongues, like sccr- 

pions, 

Both heal and poison: how your thoughts are woven 
With thousand changes in one subtle web, 

And worn so by you. How that foolish man 

That reads the story of a woman’s face, 

And dies believing it is lost forever.’’ 


It was Angela whose eyes unconsciously sought his 
when that passage occurred which had written itself 
upon her heart long ago at Chilton when she first read 
the play— 


‘Alas, my lord, my life is not a thing 
Worthy your noble thoughts; ‘tis not a life, 
Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away.” 


What was her poor life worth—-so lonely even in her 
sister’s house—so desolate when his eyes looked not 
upon her in kindness? After having lived for two brief 
summers and winters in his cherished company, having 
learned to know what a proud, honorable man was like, 
his disdain of vice, his indifference to Court favor, his 
aspirations for liberty; after having known him and 
loved him with silent and secret love, what better 
could she de than bury herself within convent walls, 
and spend the rest of her days in praying for those she 
loved? Alas, he had such need that some faithful soul 
should soar heavenward in supplication for him who 
had himself so weak a hold upon the skies! Alas, to 
think of him as unbelieving, putting his trust in the 
opinions of infidels like Hobbes or Spinoza, rather than 
leaning on that rock of ages the Church of St. Peter. 

If she could not live for him—if it were a sin even to 
dwell under the same roof with him—she could at least 
die for him—die to the world of pleasure and folly, of 
beauty and splendor, die to friendship and love; sink 
all individuality under the monastic rule; cease to be, 
except as a part in a great organization, an atom, acting 
and acted upon by higher powers; surrendering every 
desire and every hope that distinguished her from the 
multitude of women vowed to a holy Iife. 


“Never, sir, will I 
Marry ; it is a thing within my vow.” 


The voice of the actress sounded silver-clear as Bel- 
lario spoke her last speech, finishing her story of a love 
which can submit to take the lower place, and asks but 
little of fate. 


“It is a thing within my vow.” 


The line repeated itself in Angela's mind as Denzil met 
them at the door, and handed her into the coach. 

Should she prove of weaker stuff than the sad Eufra- 
sia, and accept a husband she did not love? This hum- 
drum modern age allowed of no romance. She could 
not stain her face with walnut-juice, and disguise her- 
self as a footboy, and live unknown in his service, to 
wait upon him when he was weary, to nurse him when 
he was sick. Such a life she would have deemed ex- 
quisitely happy; but the hard every-day world had no 
room for such dreams. In this unromantic age Dion’s 
daughter would be recognized within twenty-four hours 
of her putting on male attire. The golden days of 
woetry were dead. Una would find no lion to fawn at 
ho feet. She would be mobbed in the Strand. 

The coach stopped before the tall Italian doorway, 
and Fareham handed out his wife and sister in silence. 

Fareham flung himself into his chair in front of the 
large table, with its heaped-up books and litter of 
papers. Straight before him there lay Milton’s pamph- 
let—a publication of ten years ago; but he had been 
reading it only that morning—‘‘The Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce.”’ 

He closed the book, and started up to pace the long 
lofty room, full of shadow, betwixt the light of the fire, 
and that one pair of candles on his reading desk. 

“‘Reprobate! Yes. Am not I a reprobate, and the 
worst, plotting against innocence? New England,’’ he 
repeated to himself. ‘‘How much the name promises. 
A new world, a new life, and old fetters struck off. 
God, if it could be done! It would hurt no one—no one 
—except perhaps those children, who might suffer a 
brief sorrow, and it would make two lives happy that 
must be blighted else. Two lives! Am Iso sure of her? 
Yes, if eyes speak true. Sure as of my own fond pas- 
sion. The contagion, quotha! I have suffered that, 
sweet, and know its icy sweats and parching heats; but 
‘tis not so fierce a fever as that devilish disease, the 
longing for your company.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
GOOD-BY, LONDON. 


SITTING in her own room before supper, a letter was 
brought to Angela—a long letter, closely written, in a 
neat, firm hand she knew very well. 

It was from Denzil Warner: a letter full of earnest 
thought and warm feeling, in which he pursued the 
subject of their morning's discourse. 


‘‘We were interrupted before I had time to open my 
heart to you, dearest,’ he wrote; ‘‘and at a moment 
when we had touched on the most delicate point in our 
friendship—the difference in our religious education 
and observance. Oh, my beloved, let not difference in 
particulars divide two hearts that worship the sa1ae God, 
or make a barrier between two minds that think alike 
upon essentials. The Christ who died for you is not less 
my Saviour because I love not to obtrude the dressed-up 
image of His earthly mother between His Godhead and 
my prayers. In the regeneration of baptism, in the 
sanctity of marriage, in the resurrection of the body, 
and the life of the world to come, in the reality of sin 
and the necessity for repentance. I believe as truly as 
any papist living. Let our lives be but once united, 
who knows how the future may shape and modify our 
minds and our faith? I may be brought to your way of 
thinking, or you to mine. 1 will pledge myself never to 
be guilty of disrespect to your religion, or to unkindly 
urge you to any change in your observances. I am not 
one of those who have exchanged one tyranny for an- 
other, and who, released from the dominion of Rome, 
have become the slave of the Covenant. I have been 
taught by one who, himself deeply religious, would 
have all men free to worship God oe light of their 
own conscience; and to my wife, that dearer half of 
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my soul, I would allow perfect freedom. I suffer from 
the lack of poetic phrases with which to embellish the 
plain reality of my love; but be sure, Angela, that you 
may travel far through the world, and receive many a 
flowery compliment to your beauty, yet meet none who 
will love you as faithfully as I have loved you for this 
year last past, and as I doubt I shall love you—happy or 
unfortunate in my wooing—for all the rest of my lite. 
Think, dearest, whether it were not wise on your part 
to accept the chaste and respectful homage of a suitor 
who is free to love and cherish you, and thus to shield 
ourself from the sinful pursuit of one who offends 
feaven and dishonors you whenever he looks at you 
with the eyes of a lover. I would not write harshly of 
a man whose very sin I pity, and whom I believe not 
wholly vile; but for him, as for me, that were a happy 
day which should make you my wife, and thus end the 
madness of unholy hopes. I would again urge that Lady 
Fareham desires our union with all a sister’s concern 
for you, and more than a friend’s tenderness to me. 
“I beseech your pardon and indulgence for my rough 
words of this morning. God forbid that I should im- 
~— one unworthy thought to her whose virtues I 
10n0r above all earthly merit. If your heart inclines 
toward one whom it were misery for you to love, I 
know that it must be with an affection pure and ethe- 
real as the love of the disguised girl in Fletcher’s play. 
But, ah, dearest angel, you know not the peril in which 
you walk. Your innocent mind cannot conceive the 
audacious height to which unholy love may climb ina 
man’s fiery nature. You cannot fathom the black 
depths of such a character as Fareham—a man as ca- 
pable of greatness in evil as of distinction in good. For- 
get not whose fierce blood runs in those veins. Can 
you doubt his audacity in wrongdoing, when you re- 
member that he’ comes of the same stock which pro- 
duced that renegade and tyrant, Thomas Wentworth— 
a man who would have waded deep in the blood of a 
nation to reach his desired goal, all the history of whose 
life was expressed by him in one word—‘thorough’? 
“Do you consider what that word means to a man 
over whose heart sin has taken the upper hand? Thor- 
ough! How resolute in evil, how undaunted and with- 
out limit in baseness, is he who takes that word for his 
motto! Oh, my love, there are dragons and lions about 
thy innocent footsteps—the dragons of lust, the lions of 
presumptuous love. Flee from thy worst enemy, dear- 
est, to the shelter of a heart which adores thee; lean 
upon a breast whose pulses beat for thee with a truth 
that time cannot change. Thine till death, 
‘“WARNER.”’ 


Angela tore up the letter in anger. How dared he 
write thus of Lord Fareham? To impute sinful pas- 
sions, guilty desires—to enter into another man’s mind, 
and read the secret cipher of his thoughts and wishes 
with an assumed key, which might be false? His letter 
was a bundle of false assumptions. What right had he 
to insist that her brother-in-law cared for her with more 
than the affection authorized by affinity? He had no 
right. She hated him for his insolent letter. She 
scorned the protection of his love. She had her refuge 
and her shelter in a holier love than his. The doors of 
her old home would open to her at a word. 


It was within a week of that evening that the sisters 
were startled by the arrival of their father, unan- 
nounced, in the dusk of the winter afternoon. He 
had come by slow stages from Spain, riding the greater 
part of the journey, like Howell, fifty years earlier, 
attended only by one faithful soldier-servant, and en- 
during no small suffering and running no slight risk 
upon the road. 

“The wolves had our provender on more than one 
occasion,”’ he told them. ‘‘The wonder is they never 
had us or our hackneys. I left Madrid in July, not 
long after the death of my poor friend Fanshawe. In-, 
deed, it was his friendship and his good lady’s unvary- 
ing courtesy that took me to the capital. We had last 
met at Hampton Court, with the king, shortly before 
his majesty’s so ill-advised flight; and we were bosom 
friends then. And so, he being dead of a fever early in 
the summer, I had no more to do but to travel slowly 
homeward, to end my days in my own chimney corner, 
and to claim thy Ss Angela, that thou wouldst 
keep my house and comfort my declining years.”’ 

“Dear father!’ Angela murmured, hanging over 
him as he sat in the great velvet chair by the fire, while 
her ladyship’s footmen set a table near him, with wine 
and provisions for an impromptu meal, Lady Fareham 
directing them, and coming between whiles to embrace 
her father in a flutter of spirits, tke firelight shining on 
her flame-colored velvet gown and primrose taffeta 
agro her pretty golden curls and sparkling sevigné, 
ier ruby necklace and ear-rings, and her bright restless 
eyes. While the elder sister was all movement and 
agitation, the younger stood calm and still beside her 
father’s chair, her hand clasped in his, her thoughtful 
eyes looking down at him as he talked, stopping now 
and then in his story of adventures to eat and drink. 

He looked much older than when he surprised her in 
the convent garden. His hair and beard, then iron gray, 
were now silver white. He wore his own hair, which 
was abundant, and a beard cut after the fashion she 
knew in the portraits of Henri Quatre. His clothes 
were still of that style, which he had never changed, 
and which lived now only in the paintings of Vandyke 
and his school. 

‘‘How the girl looks at me!’ Sir John said, surpris- 
ing his daughter's earnest gaze. ‘‘Does she take me for 
a ghost?’’ 

‘Indeed, sir, she may well fancy you have come 
back from the other world while you wear that antique 
suit,’’ said Hyacinth. ‘‘I hope your first business to- 
morrow will be to replenish your wardrobe by the 
assistance of Lord Rochester's tailor. He is a German, 
and has the best cut for a justau-corps in all the West 
End. Fareham is bad enough to make a wife ashamed 
of him; but his clothes are only poor and shabby for his 
condition. Your Spanish cloak and steeple hat are fitter 
for a traveling quack doctor than for a gentleman of 
quality, and your doublet and vest might have come 
out of the ark.”’ 

“If I change them it will be but to humor your van- 
ity, sweetheart,’’ answered her father. ‘‘I bought the 
suit in Paris three years ago, and I swore I would cast 
them back upon the snip’s hands if he gave me any new- 
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fangled finery. But a riding-suit that has crossed the 
Pyrenees and stood a winter’s wear at Montpelier— 
where I have been living since October—can scarce do 
credit to a fine lady’s saloon; and thou art finest, I'll 
wager, Hyacinth, where all are fine.”’ 

“You would not say that if you had seen Lady Cas- 
tlemaine’s rooms. I would wager that her tapestry 
cost more than the contents of my house.” 

“Thou shouldst not envy sin in high places, Hya- 
cinth.” 

“Envy! Ienvy a—”’ 

“Nay, love, no bad names! ‘Tis a sorry pass Eng- 
land has come to when the most conspicuous personage 
at her Court is the king’s mistress. I was with the 
queen-mother at Paris. who received me pg od kindly, 
and bewailed with me over the contrast betwixt her 
never-to-be-forgotten husband and his sons. They have 
nothing of their father, she told me, neither in person 
nor in mind. ‘I know not whence their folly comes to 
them!’ she cried. It would have been uncivil to remind 
her that her own father, hero as he was, had set no 
saintly example to royal husbands; and that it is possi- 
ble our princes take more of their character from their 

randfather Henry than from the martyr Charles. 

oor lady. I am told she left London deep in debt, after 
squandering her noble income of these latter years, and 
that she has sunk in the esteem of the French Court by 
her alliance with Jermyn.” 

“T can but wonder that she, above all women, should 
ever cease to be a widow.” : 

‘‘She comes of a light-minded race and nation, An- 
gela; and it is easy to her to forget, or she would not 
easily forget that so-adoring husband whose fortunes 
she ruined. His most fatal errors came from his sub- 
servience to her. When I saw her in her new splendor 
at Somerset House, all smiles and gayety, with youth 
and beauty revived in the sunshine of restored fortune, 
I could but remember all he was, in dignity and manly 
affection, proud and pure as King Arthur in the old 
romance, and all she cost him by womanish tyrannies 
and prejudices, and difficult commands laid upon him 
at a juncture of so exceeding difficulty.”’ 

The sisters listened in a respectful silence. The old 
cavalier cut a fresh slice of chine, sighed, and continued 
his sermon. 

“T doubt that while we, the lookers-on, remember, 
they, the actors, forget; for could the son of such a 
noble victim wallow in a profligate Court, surrender 
himself to the devilish necromancies of vicious women 
and viler men, if he remembered his father’s character 
and his father’s death. No; memory must be a blank, 
and we, who suffered with our royal master, are fools 
to prate of ingratitude or neglect, since the son who can 
forget such a father may well forget his father’s serv- 
ants and friends. But we will not talk of public mat- 
ters in the first hour of our greeting. Nor need I prate 
of the king, since I have not come back to England to 
clap a periwig over my gray hairs, and play waiter upon 
Court favor, and wear out the back of my coat against 
the tapestry at Whitehall standing in the rear of the 
crowd, to have my toes trampled upon by the sharp 
heels of Court ladies, and an elbow in my stomach 
more often than not. Iam come, like Wolsey, girls, to 
lay my old bones among you. Art thou ready, Angela? 
Hast thou had enough of London, and playhouses, and 
parks, and wilt thou share thy father’s solitude in 
Buckinghamshire?” 

‘‘With all my heart, sir.”’ 

‘What! never a sigh for London pleasures? Thou 
hast the great lady’s air and carriage in that brave blue 
taffeta. The nun I knew three years ago has vanished. 
Can you so lightly renounce the splendor of this house, 
and your sister’s company, to make a prosing old father 
happy?”’ 

“Indeed, sir, Iam ready to go with you.” 

“‘How she says that—with what a sweet sad counte- 
nance of woful resignation! But I will not make the 
manor-house too severe a prison, dearest.. You shall 
visit London, and your sister, when you will. There 
shall be a coach, and a team of stout roadsters to pull it 
when they are not wanted for the plow. And the Vale 
of Aylesbury is ut a long day’s journey from London, 
while ‘tis no more than a morning’s ride to Chilton.”’ 

“IT could not bear for her to be long away from me,”’ 
said Hyacinth. ‘‘She is the only companion I have in 
the world.” 

“Except your husband.”’ 

‘‘Husbands such as mine are poor company. Fare- 
ham has a moody brow, and a mind stuffed with public 
matters. He dines with Clarendon one day, and with 
Albemarle another; or he goes to Deptford to grumble 
with Mr. Evelyn; or he creeps away to some obscure 
quarter of the town to hob-nob with Milton or Marvel, 
the member for Hull]. I doubt they are all of one mind 
in abusing his Majesty, and conspiring against him. If 
I lose my sister I shall have no one.” 

Angela accepted her father’s return, with the new 
duties it oe upon her, as if it had been a decree of 
Heaven. She put aside all consideration of that refuge 
which would have meant so complete a renunciation 
and farewell. On her knees that night, in the midst of 
fervent prayers, her tears streamed fast at the thought 
that, secure in the shelter of her father’s love, in the 
peaceful solitude of her native valley, she could look to 
a far-off future when she and Fareham might meet 
without fear of sin, when no cloud of passion should 
darken his brotherly affection for her; when his heart, 
now estranged from holy things, would have returned 
to the faith of his ancestors, reconciled to God and the 
Church. 

Sir John Kirkland spent a week at Fareham House, 
employed in choosing a team of horses, suitable alike 
for the road and the plow, looking out, among the 
coachmakers, for a second-hand traveling carriage, and 
eventually buying a coach of Lady Fanshawe’s, which 
had been brought from Madrid with the rest of her very 
extensive goods and chattels. 

One need scarce remark that it was not one of the 
late embassador’s state carriages, his ruby velvet coach, 
with fringes that cost three hundred pounds, or his 
brocade carriage, but a coach that had been used for 
the every-day service of his suite. 

Sir John also bought a little plain silver, in place of 
that fine collection of silver rod parcel-gilt which had 
been so willingly sacrificed to royal necessities; and 
though he breathed no sigh over past losses, some bitter 
thoughts may have come across his che2rfulness as he 
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heard of the splendor and superabundance of Lady 
Castlemaine’s plate and jewels, or of the ring worth six 
hundred poodle lately presented to a pretty actress. 

In a week he was ready for Buckinghamshire # and 
Angela had her trunks packed, and had bid good-by to 
her London friends, amid the chatter of Lady Fare- 
ham’s visiting day, and the clear, bell-like clash of deli- 
cate china teacups—miniature bowls of eggshell porce- 
lain, without handles, and to be held daintily with the 
tips of high-bred fingers. There was a chorus of courte- 
ous bewailing at the notion of Mistress Kirkland’s de- 
parture. 

Angela had drawn away from the little knot of fine 
ladies and finer gentlemen, and was sitting in the bay 
window of an anteroom, with Henriette and the boy, 
who were sorely dejected at the prospect of losing her. 
The best consolation she could offer was to promise that 
they should be invited to the Manor Moat as soon as she 
and her father had settled themselves comfortably there 
—if their mother could spare them. 

Henriette laughed outright at this final clause. 

“Spare us!’ she cried. ‘‘Does she ever want us? I 
don’t think she knows when we are in the room, unless 
we tread upon her gown, when she screams out ‘Little 
viper!’ and hits us with her fan.”’ 

“The lightest touch, Papillon; not so hard as you 
strike your favorite baby.’’ 

“Oh, she doesn’t hurt me; but the disrespect of it! 
Her only daughter, and nearly as high as she is!”’ 

‘You are an ungrateful puss to complain, when her 
ladyship is so kind as to let you be here to see all her 
fine company.” 

“Are there any staghounds in the Vale of Ayles- 
bury?”’ asked the boy, who had been looking out of the 
window, watching the boats go by, unheeding his sis- 
ter’s babble. 

“T know not, love; but there shall be dogs enough 
for you to play with, I'll warrant, and a pony for you 
to ride. Grandfather shall get them for his dearest.’’ 

Sir John was fond of Henriette, whom he looked 
upon as a marvel of precocious brightness; but the boy 
was his favorite, whom he loved with an old man’s 
half-melancholy affection for the creature which is to 
live and act a part in the world when he, the gray- 
beard, shall be dust. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
AT A MANOR MOAT. 


SoLip, grave, and sober, gray with a quarter of a 
century’s neglect, the Manor House, in the valley 
below Brill, differed in every detail from the historical 
Chilton Abbey. It was a moated manor-house, the 
typical house of the typical English squire; an E-shaped 
house, with a capacious roof that lodged all the house- 
hold servants, and clustered chimney stacks that ac- 
commodated a great company of swallows. It had been 
built in the reign of Henry the Seventh, and was about 
coeval with its distinguished neighbor, the house of the 
Verneys, at Middle Claydon, and it had never served 
any other purpose than to shelter Englishmen of good 
repute in the land. Souvenirs of Bosworth field, a 
= of huge jack-boots, a two-handed sword, and a 
battered helmet, hung over the chimney-piece in the 
low-ceiled hall; but the end of the civil war was but a 
memory when the Manor House was built. After Bos- 
worth a slumberous peace had fallen on the land, and in 
the stillness of this secluded valley, sheltered from every 
bleak wind by surrounding hills 1nd roads; and in these 
peaceful years the gardens of the Manor Moat had 
grown into a settled beauty that made the chief attrac- 
tion of a country seat which boasted so little of archi- 
tectural dignity, or of expensive fantasy in molded 
brick and carved stone. Plain, somber, with brick 
walls and heavy stone mullions to lower-browed win- 
dows, the Manor House stood in the midst of gardens, 
such as the modern millionaire may long for, but which 
only the gray old gardener Time can create. 

There was more than a mile of yew hedge, eight feet 
high and three feet broad, wailing in flower garden and 
physic garden, the latter the special care of the house- 
mothers of previous generations, the former a paradise 
of those old flowers which bloom and breathe sweet 
odors in the pages of Shakespeare and jeweled the verse 
of Milton. the fritellary here opened its dusky spotted 
petals to drink the dews of May; and here, against a 
wall of darkest green, daffodils bloomed unruffled by 
March winds. 

Verily a garden of gardens; but when Angela came 
there in the chill February there were no flowers to 
welcome her, only the long, straight walks between 
those walls of yew and the dark shining waters of the 
moat and the fish-pond, reflecting the winter sun; and 
over all the scene a quiet as of the grave. 

A little colony of old servants had been left in the 
house, which had escaped confiscation, albeit the prop- 
erty of a notorious Malignant, perhaps chiefly on ac- 
count of its insignificance, the bulk of the estate having 
been sold by Sir John in ’44, when the king’s condition 
was waxing desperate, and money was worth twice iis 
value to those who clung to hope, and were ready to 
sacrifice their last jacobus in the royal cause. The poor 
little rty, shrunk to a home-farm of ninety acres, a 
humble homestead, and the Manor House, may have 
been thought hardly worth selling; or Sir John’s rights 
may have been respected out of regard for his son-in- 
law, who on the maternal side had kindred in high 
places under the Commonwealth, a fact of which Hya- 
cinth occasionally reminded her husband, telling him 
that he was by hereditary instinct a rebel and a king- 


slayer. 

At that first evening there had been much to interest 
and engage Angela. She had the old house to explore, 
and dim childish memories to recall. Here was the 
room where her mother died, the room in which she 
herself had first seen the light—perhaps not until a 
month or so after her birth, since the seventeenth cent- 

baby was not flung open-eyed into her birthday sun- 
shine, but was swaddled and muffled in a dismal ap- 
prenticeship to life. The chamber had been hung with 
‘blacks’ for a twelvemonth, Reuben told her, as he 
escorted her over the house and unlocked the doors of 
disused rooms. The tall bedstead with its red and 

ellow stamped velvet curtains and carved ebony posts 
ooked like an Indian temple. One might expect to see 
Buddha squatting on the embroidered counterpane—the 
work of half a lifetime. When the curtains were drawn 


back, a huge moth flew out of the darkness, and spun 
and wheeled round the room with an awful humming 
noise, and to the superstitious mind might have sug- 
gested a human soul embodied in this phantasmal grey: 
ness, with power of sound in such excess of its bulk. 

“Sir John never used the room after her ladyship’s 
death,’’ Reuben explained, ‘‘though it’s the best bed- 
chamber. He has always slept in the blue room, which 
is at the furthest end of the gallery from the room that 
has been prepared for madam.~ We call that the garden 
room, one it is mighty pretty in summer.”’ 

“T hope madam likes the chamber we have prepared 
for her?”’ the old man said, as she stood dreaming. 

“Yes, my good friend, it is very comfortable. My 
woman complained of the smoky chimney in her cham- 
ber; but no doubt we shall mend that by-and-by.” 

“It would be strange if a gentlewoman’s servant 
didn’t find something to grumble about,’’ said Reuben; 
“they have ever less work to do than any one else in 
the house, and ever make more fuss than their mis- 
tresses. I'll settle the hussy, with madam’s leave.” 

“Nay, pray, Mr. Reuben, no harshness. She is a 
willing, kind-hearted girl, and we shall find plenty of 
work for her in this big house where there are so few 
servants,” 

“Oh, there’s work enough for sure, if she’il do it, 
and is no fine city madam that will scream at sight of 
a mouse, belike.”’ 

“She’s a girl I had out of Oxfordshire.’ 

“Oh, if she comes out of Oxfordshire, from his lord- 
ship’s estate, I dare swear she is a good girl. I hate 

our London trash; and [ think the great fire would 
have been a blessing in disguise if it had swept away 
most of such trumpery.”’ 


Angela’s life at the Manor was so colorless that the 
first blossoming of a familiar flower was an event to note 
and to remember. Life within convent walls would 
have been scarcely more tranquil or more monotonous. 
Sir John rode with his hounds three or four times a 
week, or was about the fields superintending the farm- 
ing operations, walking beside the plowman as he drove 
his furrow, or watching the scattering of the seed. Or 
he was in the narrow woodlands which still belonged to 
him, and Angela, taking her solitary walk at the close 
of day, heard his ax ringing through the wintry air. 

It was a peaceful, and should have been a pleasant, 
life for father and for daughter. Angela told herself 
that God had been very good to her in providing this 
safe haven from tempestuous seus, this quiet little 
world, where the pulses of passion beat not; where 
existence was like a sleep, a gradual drifting away of 
days and weeks, marked only by the changing note of 
birds, the deepening umber on the birch, the purpling 
of beech buds, and the starry celandine shining out of 
grassy banks that had so lately been obliterated under 
drifted snow. 

“T ought to be happy,’’ she said to herself, of a 
morning, when she rose from her knees, and stood look- 
ing across the garden to the grassy hills beyond, while 
the beads of her rosary slipped through her languid 
fingers—‘‘I ought to be happy.”’ 

And then she turned from the sunny window with a 
sigh, and went dewn the dark echoing staircase to the 
breakfast parlor, where her own little silver chocolate- 
pot looked ridiculously small beside Sir John’s quart 
tankard, and where the crisp golden rolls, baked in the 
French fashion by the maid from Chilton, who had been 
taught by Lord Fareham’s chef,contrasted with the chine 
of beef and huge farmhouse loaf that accompanied the 
old October. 

After all his continental wanderings, Sir John had 
come back to substantial English fare with an unabated 
relish; and Angela had to sit down day after day toa 
huge joint and an overloaded dish of poultry, and to 
reassure her father when he expressed uneasiness be- 
cause she ate so little. 

“Women do not want much food, sir. Martha’s 
rolls, and our honey, and the conserves old Marjor 
makes so well, are better for me than the meat which 
suits your heartier appetite.”’ 

“Faith, child, if I played ‘10 stouter a part at table than 
you do, I should soon be fit to play living skeleton at 
Aylesbury Fair. And I dubitate as to your diet, loaves 
and contectionery, suiting you better than a slice of 
chine or a sirloin, for you have a pale cheek and a pen- 
sive eye, that smite me to the heart. Indeed, I begin to 
question if I was kind to take you from all the pleasures 
of the town, to be mewed up here with a rusty old 
soldier ”’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I could be happier nowhere than here. I 
have had enough of London pleasures, and I was medi- 
tating upon returning to the convent when you came, 
and put an end to all my perplexities; and, sir, I think 
God sent you to me when I most needed a father’s love.”’ 

ihe went to him, and knelt by his chair, hiding her 
tearful eyes against the cushioned arm. But though he 
could not see her face, he heard the break in her voice, 
and he bent down and lifted her drooping head to his 
breast, and kissed the soft brown hair, and embraced 
her very tenderly. 

“Sweetheart, thou hast all a father’s love, and it is 
happiness to me to have thee here; but old as I am, and 
with so little cunning to read a maiden’s heart, I can 
read clear enough to know thou art not happy. Whis- 

ar, dearest. Is it a sweetheart who sighs for thy favors 
ar off, ‘and will not beard this old lion in his den? My 
gentle Angela would make no ill choice. Fear not to 
trust me, my heart. I will love whom you love, favor 
whom you favor. I am no tyrant, that my sweet 
daughter should grow pale with keeping secrets from 


“Dear father, you are all goodness. No, there is no 
one—no one! I am happy with you. I have no one in 
the world but you. and, in a so much lesser degree of 
love, my sister and her children—”’ 

‘“‘And Fareham. He should be to you as a brother. 
He is of a black melancholic humor, and not a man 
whom women love; but he has a heart of gold, and 
must regard you with grateful affection for your good- 
ness to him when he was sick. Hyacinth is never 
weary of expatiating upon your devotion in that peril- 
ous time.”’ 

“She is foolish to talk of services I would have given 
as willingly to a sick beggar,’ Angela answered, impa- 
tiently. 

Her face was still hidden against her father’s breast; 

















































































but she lifted her head presently, and the pale calmness 
of her countenance reassured him. 

‘Well, it is uncommon strange,” he said, “if one so 
ee has no sweetheart among all the sparks of White- 
mall. 

“Lord Fareham hates Whitehall. We have onl 
attended there at great festivals, when my sister's 
absence would have been a slight upon her majesty and 
the duchess.”’ " 

“But my star, though seldom shining there, should 
have drawn some satellites to her orbit. You see, 
dearest, I can catch the note of Court flattery. Nay, I 
will press no questions. My girl shall choose her own 
partner; provided the man is honest and a loyal serv- 
ant of the king, her old father shal! set no obstacle in 
the high road to her happiness. What right has one 
who is almost a pauper to stipulate for a wealthy son- 
in-law?”’ 





CHAPTER XXII. 
PATIENT NOT PASSIONATE. 

THE quiet days went on, and the old Cavalier settled 
down into a tranquil happiness, which comforted his 
daughter with the feeling of duty prosperously fulfilled. 
To make this dear old man happy, to * his companion 
and friend, to share in his rides and rambles, and of an 
evening to play the games he loved, on the old shovel- 
board in the hall, or an old-fashioned game at cards, or 
backgammon, beside the fire in the paneled parlor, recon- 
ciled her to the melancholy of an existence from which 
hope had vanished like a light extinguished. It seemed 
to her as if she had dropped back into the old life with 
her great-aunt. The Manor House was just a little 
gayer than the Flemish convent—for the voices and 
footsteps of the few inhabitants had a freer sound, 
which made the few seem more populous than the 
many. And then there were the dogs. What a power- 
ful factor in home life those four-footed friends were. 
Out of doors a stone barn had been turned into a kennel 
for five couple of foxhounds; indoors a couple of setters, 
sent by a friend over sea from Waterford, had insinu- 
ated themselves into the parlor, where they established 
themselves as household favorites, to the damage of 
those higher hereditary qualities which fitted them for 
distinction with the guns. Indeed, the old knight was 
too fond of his fireside companions to care very much if 
he missed a bird now and then because Cataline was 
overfed or Cesar disobedient. They stood sentinel on 
each side his chair at dinner, like supporters to a coat- 
of-arms. Angela had her own particular favorite in a 
King Charles's spaniel. It was the very dog which had 
first greeted her in the silence of the plague-stricken 
house. She had chosen this one from the canine troupe 
when hex sister offered her the gift of a dog at parting, 
though Hyacinth bad urged her to take something 
younger than this, which was over five years old. 

‘He will die just when you love him best,’’ she said. 

“Nay; but such partings must come. I love this 
one because he was with me in fear and sadness. He 
used to cling to me, and look up and lick my face as if 
he were telling me to hope, when my brother seemed 
marked for death.” 

‘Poor Fareham! Did you desire every dog in the 
house—and my spaniels are of the same breed as the 
king’s, and worth fifty pounds apiece—you have a right 
to take them. But, indeed, | would rather you chose 
a younger dog—and witha shorter nose; but, of course, 
if you like this one best—”’ 

“Angela held by her first choice, and Ganymede was 
the companion of all her heurs, walked and lived with 
her, and slept on a satin cushion at the foot of her 
spacious four-post bed, and tretted and whined if she 
left him shut in an empty room for half an hour; yet 
with all his refinements, and his air of being as dainty 
a gentleman as any spark of quality, he had a gross 
passion for the kitchen, and after nibbling sweet cakes 
delicately out of his mistress’s taper fingers, he would 
rush through a labyrinth of passages, and find his way 
to the hog-tub, and there to wallow in slush and broken 
victuals, till he all but drowned himself in a flood of 
pot-liquor. It was hard to reconcile so much beauty 
and grace, such eloquent eyes and satin coat, with tastes 
and desires so vulgar; and Angela sighed over him 
when a scullion brought him to her, greasy and peni- 
tent, to crouch at her feet, and deprecate her wrath 
with an abject tail. 

She had heard nothing from Denzil since she left 
London, nor had she acknowledged his, letter. Her 
silence had doubtless angered him, and all was at an 
end between them, and this was what she wished. 
Hyacinth and her children were at Chilton, whence 
came letters of complaining against the dullness of the 
country, where his lecdahip hunted four times a week, 
and spent ali the rest of his time in his library, appear- 
ing only “at our stupid heavy meals; and that not 
always, since on his hunting days he is far afield when 
I have to sit down to the intolerable two o'clock din- 
ner, and make a pretense of eating—as if anybody with 
more intellectuals than a sheep could dine; or as if 
appetite came by staring at green fields! You remem- 
ber how in London supper was the only meal I ever 
cared for. There is some grace in a repast that comes 
after conversation and music, or the theater, or a round 
of visits—a table dazzling with lights, and men and 
women ready to amuse and be amused. But to sit 
down in broad daylight, when one has scarce swallowed 
one’s morning chocolate, and face a sweltering sirloin, 
or open a smoking veal pie! Indeed, dearest, our whole 
method of feeding Minar. of a vulgar brutishness more 
appropriate to a company of Topinambous than persons 
of uality. Why, oh, why must these reeking heta- 
combs load our tables, when they might as easily be 
kept out of sight upon a buffet? The spectacle of huge 
mountains of meat, the steam and odor of rank boiled 
and roast under one’s very nostrils, change appetite to 
nausea, and would induce a delicate person to rise in 
disgust and fly from the dining-room. Mais, je ne fais 
que divagner; and almost forget what it was I was so 
earnest to tell thee when I began my letter. 

“Sir Denzil Warner has been over here, his ostensible 
motive a civil inquiry after my health; but I could see 
that his actual purpose was to hear of you. I told him 
how happily your simple soul has accommodated itself 
to an almost conventual seclusion, and a very inferior 
style of living—whereupon he smiled his rapture, and 
praised you to the skies. ‘Would that she could accom- 
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modate herself to my house’as easily,’ he said; ‘she 
should have every indulgence that an adoring husband 
could yield her.’ And has he said much more, but as 
lovers always sing the same repetitive song, and have 
no more strings to their lyre than the ancients had 
before Arion, I confess to not listening over-carefully, 
and will leave you to imagine the eloquence of a po. 
and honorable love. Ah, sweetheart! you do wrong to 
reject him. Thou hast a quiet soothing prettiness of 
thine own, but art no blazing star of beauty, like the 
Stewart, to bring a king to thy feet—he would have 
married her if poor Catherine had not disappointed him 
by her recovery, and to take a duke as pis-aller. Be- 
lieve me, love, it were wise of you to become Lady 
Warner, with a fine unmortgaged estate, and a husband 
who, in these republican times, may rise to distinction. 
He is your only earnest admirer; and a love so stead- 
fast, backed by a fortune so respectable, should not be 
discarded lightly.”’ 

“I doubt I am good-looking enough for any one to 
be satisfied with the outward semblance who vareed the 
soul within,”’ she thought, as she turned from the glass 
with a mournful sigh. 

It was not of Denzil she was thinking, but of that 
other, who in slow contemplative days in the library 
where he had taught her me books she ought to love, 
and where she might never more enter, must naturally 
sometimes remember her, and cast one backward 
thought to the hours they had spent together. 

Hyacinth’s letter of matronly counsel was but a 
week old when Sir John surprised his daughter one 
morning, as they sat at table, by the announcement of 
a visitor to stay in the house. 

“You will order the west room to be got ready, An- 
gela, and bid Marjory Cook serve us some of her savor- 
est dishes while Sir Denzil stays here.”’ 

“Sir Denzil!’ 

“Yes, ma mie, Sir Denzil! Ventregris, the girl stares 
as if I had said Sir Bevis of Southampton, or Sir Guy of 
Warwick. I knew this young gentleman’s father be- 
fore the troubles—an honest man, though he took the 
wrong side. He paid for his perversity with his life; 
so we'll say requescat. The young man isa fine young 
man, whom I would fain have something nearer to me 
than he is. So at a hint from your sister I have asked 
him to bring his fishing tackle and whip our streams for 
a May trout or two. He may catch a finer fish than 
trout, perhaps, while he is a-fishing, if you will be his 
guide through the meadows.”’ 

‘Father, how could you—”’ 

“Ah, you’re a sly one, fair mistress. Who was it 
told me there was no one? ‘No one, dear father, and 
indeed, sir, I was thinking of the convent when you 
came to London,’ while here was as handsome @ spark 
as one would meet in a day’s march, sighing and dying 
for you.” 

“Father, I do protest to you—’’ she began, with a 
— distressed look that vouched for her earnestness ; 
sut the knight had his face in the tankard, and set it 
down only to pursue his own train of thought. 

“If it had not been for that little bird at Chilton 
you might have hoodwinked me as blind as ever gerfal- 
con was hooded. Well, the young man will be here 
before evening. I would not force your inclinations, 
but it is the dearest desire of my heart to see you happily 
married before I die. And a man of honor, handsome 
and of handsomest fortune, is not to be slighted.” 

Angela’s spirit rose against this recurrence of her 
sister’s sermon. 

“If Sir Denzil is coming to this house as my suitor I 
will go to Louvain without an hour’s delay that I can 
help,’’ she said, resolutely. 

‘‘Why, what a vixen! Nay, dearest, there is no need 
for that angry flush. The young man is too courteous 
to plague you with unwelcome civilities. I saw him in 
London at the tennis court, and was friendly to him for 
his father’s memory, knowing nothing of his desire to 
be my son-in-law. He is a fine player at that royal 
game, and a fine man. He comes here this evening as 
my friend, and if you please to treat him disdainfully I 
cannot help it. But, indeed, I wonder as much as 
your sister why you should not reciprocate this gentle- 
man’s love.’’ 

‘“‘When you were young, father, did you love the 
first comer, only because she was handsome and civil?’’ 

“No, child; I had seen many handsome women be- 
fore I met your mother. She came over in "35 with the 
marquise, who had been lady of honor to Queen Marie 
before the Princess Henriette married our king, and the 
Queen Henriette was fond of her, and invited her to 
come to London, and she divided her life between the 
two countries till the troubles, when she was one of the 
first to scamper off, as you know. My wife was little 
more than a child when I saw her at court, hiding be- 
hind her mother’s large sleeves. I had seen handsomer 
women; but she was the first whose face went straight 
to my heart, and it has dwelt there ever since,’’ he con- 
cluded, with a sudden break in his voice. 

“Then you can comprehend, dear sir, that a man 
may be honorable, and courteous, and handsome, and 
yet not win a woman’s love.” 

Denzil arrived at sunset, on horseback, with a 
mounted servant in attendance, carrying his saddle- 
bags and fishing tackle. It was but a short day’s ride 
from Oxford. Sascham's rides with the hounds must 
have brought him sometimes within a few miles of the 
Manor Moat. Hyacinth and her children might have 
ridden over in their coach; and indeed she had prom- 
ised her sister a visit in more than one of her letters, 
but there had been always something to postpone the 
expedition—company at home. or bad weather, or a fit 
of the vapors—so that the sisters had been as much 
asunder as if the elder had been in Yorkshire or North- 
umberland. ‘ 

Denzil brought news of the household at Chilton. 
Lady Fareham was as charming as ever, and though she 
had complained very often of bad health, she had been 
so lively and active whenever the whim took her, rid- 
ing with hawk and hound, visiting about the neighbor- 
hood, driving into Oxford, that Denzil was of opinion 
her ailments were of the spirits only, a kind of rustic 
malady to which most fine ladies were subject, the 
nostalgia of paving-stones and oil lamps. Henriette— 
she now insisted upon discarding her nickname—was 
less volatile than in London, and :nissed her aunt sorely, 
and quarreled with mademoiselle, who was painfully 
strict upon all points of speech and manners. Little 
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Georgie’s days of unalloyed idleness were also ended, for 
the Roman Catholic priest was now a resident in the 
house, as his tutor, besides teaching Henriette the rudi- 
ments, and instructing her in her mother’s religion. 

Denzil told them even of the guests he had met at 
the Abbey, but of the master of the house his lips spoke 
not, till Sir John questioned him. 

“And Fareham? Has he that same air of not belong- 

* ing to the family which I remarked of him in London?’ 

“His lordship has ever an air of being aloof from 
everybody,’’ Denzil answered, gravely. ‘‘He is solitary 
even in his sports, and his indoor life is mostly buried 
in a book.”’ 

‘Ah, those books, they will be the ruin of nations! 
As books multiply, great actions will grow less. Life's 
golden hours will be wasted in dreaming over the fan- 
cies of dead men; and the world will be overfull of 
brooding philosophers like Descartes, or pamphleteers 
like your friend Mr. Milton.”’ 

‘Nay, sir, the world is richer for such a man as 
John Milton, who has composed the grandest poem in 
our language—an epic on a scale and subject as sublime 
as the,‘Divine Comedy’ of Dante.” 

“I never saw Mr. Dante’s comedy acted, and confess 
myself ignorant of its merits.”’ 

“Comedy, sir, with Dante is but a name. The Italian 
poem is an and nota play. Mr. Miiton’s poem will 
be given to the world shortly, though, alas! he will reap 
little substantial reward for the intellectual labor of 
years. Poetry is not a marketable commodity in Eng- 
and, unless it take the vulgarer form of a stage-play. 
But this poem of Mr. Milton’s has been the solace of his 
darkened life. You have heard, perhaps, of his blind- 
ness?”’ 

“Yes, he had to forego his office as Latin Secretary 
to that villain. To my mind the decay of sight was a 
judgment upon him for having written against his mur- 
dered king, even to the denial of his majesty’s own ac- 
count of his sufferings. But I confess that even if the 
man had been a loyal subject, I have little admiration 
for that class, scribblers and pampkleteers, brooders 
over books, crouchers in the chimney corner, who have 
never trailed a pike or slept under the open sky. And 
seeing this vast increase of book-learning and the aris- 
ing of such men as Hobbes—to question our religion, 
and Milton to assail monarchy—I can but believe those 
who say that this old England has taken the downward 
bent; that as we «re dwindling in stature so we are 
decaying in courage and capacity for action.”’ 

Denzil listened respectfully to the old man’s disquisi- 
tions over his morning drink; while Reuben stood at 
the sideboard carving a ham or a round of powdered 
beef, and Angela sipped her chocolate out of the pretty 
porcelain cup which Hyacinth had bought for her at 
the Middle Exchange, where curiosities from China and 
the last inventions from Paris were always to be had 
before they were seen anywhere else. Nothing could 
be more reverential than ised “med man’s bearing to 
his host, while his quiet friendliness set Angela at her 
ease and made her think that he had abandoned his 
suit, and henceforward aspired only to such a tranquil 
friendship as they had enjoyed at Chilton before any 
word of love had been spoken. 

Apart from the question of love and marriage, his 
presence was in no manner displeasing to her; indeed, 
the long days in that sequestered valley lost something 
of their gray monotony now that she had a companion 
in all her intellectual occupations. 

And now in quiet rambles with Angela, in the midst 
of landscape transfigured by that vernal beauty which 
begins with. the waning of April, and is past and van- 
ished before the end of May, Denzil loved to expound 
the wonders of the infinitesimal, the insect life that 
sparkled and hummed in the balmy air, or flashed like 
living light among the dewy grasses, the life of plant 
and flower, which seemed almost as personal and con- 
scious a form of existence, since it was difficult to be- 
lieve there was no sense of struggle or of joy in those 
rapid growths which shot out from a tangle of dark 
undergrowth upward to the sunlight, no fondness in 
the wild vines that clung so close to some patriarchal 
trunk, covering omc with the beautiful exuberance of 
youth. Denzil taught her to realize the wonders of 
creation—most wonderful when most minute—for be- 
yond the picturesque and lovely in nature, he showed 
or those marvels of order, and law, and adaptation 
which speak to the naturalist with a stronger language 
than beauty. 

There was a tranquil pleasure in these rustic walks 
which beguiled her into forgetfulness that this man had 
ever sought to be more to her than he was now—a re- 
spectful, unobtrusive friend. Of London, and the tu- 
multuous life going on there, he had scarcely spoken, 
save to tell her that he meant to stand for Henley at 
the next Parliament; nor had he alluded to the past at 
Chilton; nor ever of his own accord had he spoken Lord 
Fareham’s name ; indeed, that name was ever studiously 
avoided by them both; and if Denzil had never before 
suspected Angela of an unhappy preference for one 
whom she could not love without sin, he might have 
had some cause for such suspicion in the eagerness with 
which she changed the drift of the conversation when- 
ever it approached that forbidden subject. 

From his puritanical ppg up, the theory of self- 
surrender and deprivation ever kept before him, Denzil 
had assuredly learned to is soul in patience; 
and throughout ali that smiling month of May, while 
he whipped the capricious streams that wound about 
the valley, with Angela for the willing companion of 
his saunterings from pool to pool, he never once alarmed 
her by any hint of a warmer feeling than cites 
indeed, he thought of himself sometimes as one who 

lived in an enchanted world, where to utter a certain 
fatal word would be to break the spell; and whatever 
momentary impulse or Se longing, engendered 
by a look, a smile, the light touch of a hand, the mere 
sense of proximity, might move him to speak of his 
love, he had sufficient self-command to keep the fatal 
words unspoken. He meant to wait till the last hour 
of his visit. Only when separation was imminent 
would he plead his cause again. Thus at the worst he 
would have lost no happy hours of her company. And 
in the meantime, since she was always kind, and 
seemed to grow daily more familiar and at ease in his 
society, he dared hope that affection for him and for- 
tfulness of that other were growing side by side in 
er mind. 
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Denzil’s visit lasted over a month, during which 
time he rode into Oxfordshire twice to see y War- 


ner, Py end a night each time, lest that worthy person 
should fancy herself negiected. 

Sir John derived the utmost pleasure from the youn, 
man’s company, who bore himself toward his host wi 
a respectful courtesy that had gone out of fashion after 
the murder of the king, and was rarely met with in an 
age where elderly men were generally spoken of as ‘‘old 
puts,’’ and considered proper subjects for ‘‘bubbling.”’ 

To Denzil the oid cam —— opened his heart more 
freely than he had ever done to any one except a 
brother-in-arms; and although he was resolute in up- 
holding the cause of monarchy against republicanism, 
he owned to the natural = which he had 
felt at the king’s neglect of old friends, and oe 4 
admitted that Charles, sauntering along Pall Mall wit 
ruin at his heels and the wickedest men and women in 
England for his chosen companions, was not a monarch 
to maintain and strengthen the public idea of the divinity 
that doth hedge a king. 

“Of all the lessons danger and adversity can teach 
he has learned but one,”’ said Sir John, with a regretful 
sigh. ‘‘He has learned the Horatian philosophy to 
snatch the pleasures of the day, and care nothing what 
may happen on the morrow. I do not wonder that pre- 
dictions of a sudden end to this globe of ours should 
have been bruited about of late; for if lust and profane- 
ness could draw down fire from heaven, London would 
be in as perilous a case as Gomorrah. But I doubt such 
particular judgments belonged but to the infancy of 
this world, when men believed in a personal God, in- 
terested in all their concerns, watchful to bless or to 
punish. We have row but the God of Spinoza—a God 
who is all things and everywhere about us, of whom 
this creation in which we move is but the garment—a 
Universal Essence which should govern and inform all 
we are and all we do; but not the Judge and Father of 
His people, to be reached by prayer and touched by 

ity.” 

: Van, sir, our life here and hereafter is encompassed 
with mystery. To think is to be lost on the trackless 
ocean of doubt. The papists have the easiest creed, for 
they believe that which they are taught, and take the 
mysteries of the Unseen World at second hand from 
their priests. A year ago, had I been happy enough to 
win your daughter, I should have tried my hardest to 
wean her from Rome! but I have lived and thought 
since then, and I have come to see that Cal- ‘nism is a 
religion of despair, and that the doctrine of »redestina- 
tion involves contradictions as difficult to swallow as 
any fable of the Roman Church.”’ 

“It is well that you should be prepared to let her 
keep her religion; for I doubt she has a stubborn affec- 
tion for the creed she learned in her childhood, Indeed 
it was but the other day she talked of the cloister; andI 
fear she has all the ye to that religious prison in 
which her great-aunt lived contentedly for the space of 
a long lifetime. But it is for you, Denzil, to cure her of 
that fancy, and to spare me the pain of seeing my best 
beloved child under the black veil.”’ 

‘Indeed, sir, if a love as earnest as man ever experi- 
enced—”’ 

“Yes, Denzil, I know you love her; and I love you 
almost as if you were my very son. In the years that 
went by after Hyacinth was born, before the eginnin 
of trouble, I used to long for a son, and I'm afraid I di 
sometimes distress my dear wife by dwelling too per- 
or oe disappointed hopes. And then came 
chaos, England in arms, a vebeilioes people, a king put 
upon his defense—and I had leisure to think of none but 
my royal master. And in the thick of the strife my 
poor lamb was born to me—the bringer of my life’s 
great sorrow—and there was no more thought of sons. 
So, you see, friend, the place in my heart and home 
has waited empty for you. Win but yonder shy 
dove to consent, and we shall be of one family and of 
one mind, and I as happy as any broken-down cam- 
paigner in England can be—content to creep to the 
grave in obscurity, forgotten by the prince whose father 
it is my dear memory to have carved.” 

“You loved your king, sir, I take it, with a personal 
affection.”’ 

“Ah, Denzil, we all loved him. Even the common 
people—led as they were by hectoring preachers of sedi- 
tion, of no more truth or honesty than the mountebanks 
that ply their knavish trade round Henry’s statue on 
the Pont Neuf—even they, the very rabble, had their 
hours of loyalty. I rode with his majesty from Royston 
to Hatfield, in °47, when the people filled the midsum- 
mer air with his name, from hearts melting with love 
and pity. They strewed the ways with boughs, and 
strewed the boughs with roses. So great honor has 
been seldom shown to a royal captive.” 

Denzil lingered at the Manor, urged again and again 
by his host to stay over the day fixed for departure, and 
so lengthening his visit with a most willing submission 
till late in June, when the silence of the nightingales 
made sleep more possible, and the sunset was so late 
and the sunrise so early that there seemed to be no such 
thing as night. He had made up his mind to plead for 
a hearing in the hour of farewell; and it may have been 
as much from apprehension of that fateful hour as even 
from the delight of being in his mistress’s company that 
he acceded with alacrity when Sir John desired him to 
stay. But an end must come at last to all hesitations, 
and a familiar verse repeated itself in his brain with the 
persistent iteration of cathedral chimes— 


‘‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.’ 


Sir John pushed him toward his fate with affection- 
ate urgency. 

“‘Never be dastardized by a girl’s refusal, man,’’ said 
the knight, warm with his morning draught, on that 
last day, when the guest’s horses had been fed for a 
journey and the saddle-bags packed. ‘‘Don’t let a sim- 
pleton’s coldness cow your spirits. The wench likes 
you; else she would scarce have endured your long ser- 
mons upon weeds and insects, or been smiling and con- 
tented in your company all these weeks. Take heart of 
grace, man; and remember that though I am no tyran- 
nical father to drag an unwilling bride to the altar, I 


have all a father’s authority, and will not have my 
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dearest wishes balked by the capricious humors of a 
coquette.”’ 

“Not for worlds, sir, would I owe to authority what 
love cannot freely grant—”’ 

“Don’t chop logic, Denzil. You want my daughter ; 
and, by God, you shall have her! Win her with prett, 
speeches if you can. If she turn stubborn she shall 
have plain English from me. I have promised not to 
force her inclination; but if 1 am driven to harsh meas- 
ures "twill be for her own good I am severe. Ventregris! 
What can fortune give her better than a handsome and 
virtuous husband?’ 

Angela was in the garden when Denzi! went to take 
leave of her. She was walking up and down beside a 
long border of June flowers, screened from rough winds 
by those thick walls of yew which gave such a comfort- 
ps sheltered feeling to the Manor gardens, while in 
front of flowers and turf there sparkled the waters of a 
long pond or stew, stocked with tench and onp, some 
among them as ancient and as greedy as the scaly mon- 
sters of Fontainebleau. 

The sun was shining on the dark green water and the 
gaudy flower-bed, and Angela’s favorite spaniel was run- 
ning about the grass, berking his loudest, chasing bird 
or butterfly with impotent fury, since he never caught 
anything. At sight of Denzil he tore across the green- 
sward, his silky ears flying, and barked at him as if the 
young man’s appearance in that arden were an insuf- 
ferable impertinence; but, on being taken up in one 
strong hand, changed his opinion, and slobbered the 
face of the foe in an ecstasy of affection. 

“Soho, Ganymede, thou knowest I bear thee a good 
heart, plaything and mere pretense of a dog as thou 
art,’’ said Denzil, depositing the little bundle of black- 
and-tan flossiness at Angela’s feet. 

He might have carried and nursed his mistress’s 
favorite with pleasure during any casual sauntering 
and random talk: but a man could hardly ask to have 
his fate decided for good or ill with a toy spaniel in his 
arms. 

‘‘My horse is at the door, Angela, and I am come 
to bid you good-by,”’ he said in a grave voice. 

The words were of the simplest; but there was some- 
thing in his tone that told her all was not said. She 
saled at the thought of an approaching conflict; for 
she knew her father was against her, and that there 
must be hard fighting. 

They walked the length of flower border and lawn 
in silence; and then, when they were furthest from the 
house, and from the hazard of eyes looking out of win- 
dows, he stopped suddenly, and took her unresisting 
hand which lay cold in his. 

“Dearest, I have kept silence through all those 
blessed days in which you and I have been together; 
but I have not left off loving you or hoping for you. 
Things have changed since I spoke to you in London 
last winter. I have a powerful advocate. now whose 
pleading cught to prevail with you—a father whose 
anxious affection urges what my passionate love so 
ardently desires. Indeed, dear heart, if you will be 
kind, you can make a father and lover happy with one 
breath. You have but to say ‘Yes’ to the prayer you 
know of—”’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, Denzil, I cannot. I am your true 
and faithful friend. If you were sick and alone—as his 
lordship was—I would go to you and nurse you, ar your 
friend and sister. If you were poor and I were rich I 
would divide my fortune with you. I shall always 
think of you with affection—always take pleasure in 
your society if you will let me; but it must be as your 
sister. You have no sister, Denzil—I no brother. Why 
cannot we be to each other as brother and sister?”’ 

“Only because from the hour when your beauty and 
sweetness began to grow into my mind I have been 
your lover, and nothing else—your adoring lover. I 
cannot change my fervent hope for the poor name of 
friend. I can never again dare be to you what I have 
been in this happy season last past, unless you will let 
me be more than I have been.”’ 

*‘Alas!’’ 

No need for more than that sad dissylable. 

“Then I am no nearer winning this dear hand than 
I was at Fareham House?’’ he said, heart-brokenly, for 
he had built high hopes upon her kindness and willing 


companionship in that Arcadian valley. 
“I told you then that I should never marry. I have 
not changed my mind. I never can change. I am to 


be Henriette’s spinster aunt.” 

“And Fareham’s spinster sister?’ said Denzil. ‘‘I 
understand. We are neither of us cured of our malady. 
It is my disease to love you in spite of your disdain. It 
is — disease to love where you should not. Fare- 
well! 


He was gone before she could reply. The livid anger 
of his face, the deep resentment in his voice, haunted 
her memory, and made life almost intolerable. 

‘My sin has found me out,’’ she said to herself, as 
she paced the garden with the rapid steps that indicate 
a distempered spirit. ‘‘What right has he to pry into 
the moe of my mind, and ferret out all that there is 
of evil in my nature. Well, he goes the surest way to 
make me hate him. If ever he comes here again I will 
run away and hide from all who know me. I would 
rather be a farm-servant, and rise at daybreak to work 
in the fields, than endure his insolence.”’ 

She had to bear pain worse before Denzil had ridden 
far upon his journey: for her father came to the garden 
to seek her, eager to know the result of his protegé’s 
wooing. 

‘Well, sweetheart,’’ he began, taking her to his 
bosom and kissing her. ‘‘Do I salute the future Lady 
Warner?” . 

“No, sir; I am too well content with the name I 
inherit to desire any other.” 

“That is ge ies said, chérie; but I want to see 
my ewe lamb happily wedded. Has thy sweetheart 
stolen away without finding courage to ask the question 
that has been on the tip of his tongue for the last six 
weeks?”’ 

“‘He has been both importunate and impertinent, sir, 
and he has had his answer. I hope I may never see him 
ain.”’ 

‘‘What! you have refused him? You must be mad!” 
“No, sir; sober and sane enough to know when I am 
y- I told you before this gentleman came here that 


ha 
I did not mean to marry. Surely I am not so unloving 
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a daughter that I must be driven to take a husband be- 
cause my father will not have me.’’ 

“Angela, it is for your own safety and welfare I 
would have you married. What have you to succeed 
to when I am gone? A poor estate, in a country that 
has seen such rough changes within a score of years 
that one dare scarcely calculate upon a prolonged tinie 
of safety, even in this sequestered valley. God only 
knows when cannon-balls may tear up our fields, and 
bullets whistle through the copses. This monarchy, 
restored with such a clamorous approval, may endure 
no longer than the Commonwealth, which was thought 
to be fastin . His majesty’s trivial life and gross ex- 
travagance Cs disgusted and alarmed some who loved 
him dearly, and have set the common people question- 
ing whether the rough rule of the Protector were not 
better than the ascendency of shameless women and 
dissolute men. The pageantry of Whitehall may vanish 
like a parchment scroll in a furnace and Charles, who 
has tasted the sours of exile, may be again a wanderer, 
dependent on the casual munificence of foreign States ; 
and in such an evil hour,’’ continued the knight, his 
mind straying from the contemplation of his daughter’s 
future to the memory of his own wrongs; ‘Charles 
Stuart may remember the old puts who fought and 
suffered for his father, and how scurvy a recompense 
they had for their services.” 

He reverted to Denzil’s offer after a brief silence, 
Angela walking dutifully by his side, prepared to suffer 
any harshness upon his part without complaining 

“T love the young man, and he would be to vie as a 
son,’’ he said; ‘‘the comrade and support of my old age. 
I am poor, as the world goes now; have but just enough 
to live modestly in this retreat, where life costs but 
little. He is rich, and can give you a handsome seat 
near your sister’s mansion, and a house in London if 
you desire one; .less splendid, doubtless, than Fareham’s 
palace on the Thames, but more befitting the habits and 
manners of an English gentleman's wife. He can give 
you hounds and hawks, your riding-horses, and your 
coach and six. What more, in God’s name, can any 
reasonable woman desire?”’ 

“Only one thing, sir. To live my own life in peace, 
as my conscience and my reason bid me. I cannot love 
Denzil Warner, though of late I have grown to like and 
respect him as a friend and most intelligent companion, 
Your persistence is fast changing friendship into dis- 
like, and the very name of the man would speedily 
become hateful to me.” 

“Oh, I have done,” retorted Sir John. ‘‘I am no 
tyrant. You must take your own way, mistress, I can 
but lament that Providence gave me onl, two daugh- 
ters, and one of them an arrant fool.” 

He left her in a huff, and had it not been for a stu- 
pendous event, which convulsed town and country, and 
suspended private interests and private quarrels in the 
excitement of public affairs, she would have heard 
much more of his discontent. 

The Dutch ships were at Chatham. English men-of- 
war were blazing at the very mouth of the Thames, and 
there was panic lest the triumphing foe should sail their 
warship up the river to London, besiege the Tower, re- 
light the fire whose ashes were scarce grown cold, pil- 
lage, slaughter, destroy--as Tilly had destroyed the 
wretched provinces in the religious war. 

Here in this sheltered haven, amid green fields, 
under the lee of Brill, she panic and consternation were 
as intense as if the vi .age of St. Nicholas were the one 
spot the Dutch woul¢ make for after landing; and, in- 
deed, there were rus.ics who went to the placid scene 
where the infant stream rises in its cradle of reed and 
lily, half-expectant of seeing uncouth Netherlandish 
vessels stranded among the rushes. 

The Dutch fleet was at Chatham. Ships were being 
sunk across the Medway to stop the invader. 

Sheerness was to be fortified. London was in arms; 
and Brill remembered its repulse of Hampden’s regi- 
ment with a proud consciousness of being invincible. 

The Dutch fleet saved Angela many a paternal lect- 
ure; for Sir John rode post-haste toward London, and 
did not return until the end of the month. 

In London he found Hyacinth, much disturbed about 
her husband, who had gone as volunteer with General 
Middleton, and was in command of a cavalry regiment 
at Chatham. 

“I never saw him in such spirits as when he left 
me,’’ Lady Fareham told her father. ‘‘I believe he is 
ever happiest when he breathes gunpowder.”’ 

Sir John’s leave-taking had been curt and moody, 
for his daughter’s offense rankled deep in his mind ; and 
it was as much as he could do to command his anger 
even in bidding her good-by. 

“Did I not tell you that we live in troubled times, 
and that no man can foresee the coming of evil, or how 
great our woes and distractions may be?’’ he asked, 
with a gloomy triumph. ‘‘Who ever thought to see De 
Ruyter's guns at Sheerness. or to see the royal Charles 
led captive? Absit omen! Who knows what destruc- 
tion may come upon that other royal Charles, for whose 
safety we pray morning and night, and who lolls across 
a basset-table, perhaps with his wantons round him, while 
we are on our knees supplicating the Creator for him— 
who knows? We may Save London in flames again, and 
a conflagration more fatal than the last, thou obstinate 
wench, before thou art a week older. and every able- 
bodied man called away from plow and pasture to serve 
the king, and desolation and famine where now plenty 
smiles at us. And is this a time in which to roles a 
valiant and wealthy protector? All over as honest as 
ever God made; a pious, conforming Christian of un- 
sullied name; a young man after my own pattern; a 
fine horseman and a good farmer; one who loves a pack 
of hounds and a well-bred horse, a flight of hawks and 

a match at bowls, better than to give chase to a she- 
rake in the Mall, or to drink himself stark mad at a 

ba 3 in Covent Garden with debauchees from White- 
all. 

Sir John prosed and grumbled to the last moment 
but could not refuse to bend down from his saddle and 
kiss the fair pale face that looked at him in piteous 
deprecation at the moment of parting. 

‘Well, keep a brave heart, Mistress Willful. Thou 
art safe here yet a while from Dutch marauders. I go 
but to find out how much truth there is in these panic 
rumors.” 

She begged him not to fatigue himself with too long 
stages, and went back to the silent house, thankful to 









be alone in her despondency. She felt as if the last 
page in her worldly life had been written. She had to 
turn her thoughts backward to that quiet retreat where 
there would at least be peace. She had promised her 
father that she would not return to the convent while 
he wanted her at home. But was that promise to hold 
good if he were to imbitter her life by urging her toa 
marriage that would only bring her unhappiness? 

She was roaming about the gardens with her dog 
toward noon in the second day of her solitude when 
across the yew hedges she saw white clouds of dust ris- 
ing from the high road, and heard the clatter of hoofs 
and roll of wheels—a noise as of a troop of cavalry— 
whereat Ganymede barked himself almost into an apo- 
plexy, and rushed across the grass like a mad thing. 

A. great cracking of whips and sound of voices, 
horses galloping, horses trotting, dust enough to whiten 
all the hedges and greensward. Angela stood at gaze, 
wondering if the Dutch were coming to storm the old 
house or the country militia coming to garrison it. 

The Manor Moat was the destination of that clamor- 
ous troop, whoever they were. Wheels and horses 
topped sharply at the great iron gate in front of the 
louse, and the bell began to ring furiously ; while other 
dogs, with voices that curiously resembled Ganymede’s, 
answered his shrill bark with even shriller yelpings. 

Angela ran toward the gate, and was near enough to 
see it opened to admit three black-and-tan spaniels, and 
one slim personage in a long flame-colored brocatelle 
gown and a large beaver hat, who approached with 
stately movements, a small pert nose held high, and 
rosy upper lip curled in patrician disdain of common 
things. while a fan of peacock’s plumage, that flashed 
sapphire and emerald in the fierce noonday sun, was 
waved slowly before the dainty face, scattering the 
tremuious life of summer that buzzed and fluttered in 
the sultry ait 

In the rear of this brilliant figure appeared a middle- 
aged person ina gray silk gown and hood, a negro page 
in the Fareham’s livery, a waiting-woman, and a tall 
flunkey, so many being the necessary adjuncts of the 
Honorable Henriette Maria Revel’s state when she went 
abroad, 

Angela ran to receive her niece with a cry of rapt- 
ure, and the tall slip of a girl in the flame-colored frock 
was chisped to her aunt’s heart with a ruthless disregard 
of the beaver hat and cataract of ostrich plumage. 

“Prends garde d’abimer mon chapeau, p'tite tante,”’ 
cried Henriette, ‘tis one of Lewin’s Nell Gwyn hats, 
and wt twenty guineas, without the buckle, which I 
t other day. Hy Jordship is 
that he wore the shoes two 
a buckle missing, and 
1 believe 


tole out of father’s sho 
so carele about his clothes 
days and never knew there was 
those lazy devils his servants never told him. 
they meant to rook him of t’other buckle.” 
Chatterer, chatterer, how happy I am to see thee! 
But is not your mother with you?” 
‘Ter ladyship is in London, Everybody of impor- 
tance is scampering off to London; and no doubt will 
be rushing back to the country again if the Dutch take 
the Tower, but I don’t think they will while my father 


is able to raise a regiment. 
And mademoiselle,”’ with a curtsey to the lady in 
gray, “has brought you all this long way through the 


hie if to se me?” 

I have brought mademoiselle,’’ Henriette answered 
contemptuously, before the Frenchwoman had finished 
the moue and the shrug which with her ever preceded 
speech; ‘‘and a fine plague I had to make her come.” 

“Madame will conceive that in miladi’s absence it 
was a prodigious inconvenience to order two coaches 
and travel so far. His lordship’s groom of the chamber 
is my witness that I protested against such an outra- 
eOUsS proceeding.” 

“Two coaches!’’ exclaimed Angela. 

*‘A coach and six for me and my dogs and my gou- 
vernante, and a coach and four for my people,”’ ex- 
claimed Henriette, who had modeled her equipage and 
suite upon a reminiscence of the train which attended 
Lady Castlemaine’s visit to Chilton, as beheld from a 
nursery window, 

“Come, child, and you, mademoiselle, must be need- 
ing refreshment after so long a drive.” 

“If you have done your housekeeping, tante, let me go 
to your favorite summer-house with you, and tell you my 
secrets. Iam perishing for a tete-a-tete! Ma’mselle,’”’ 
with a wave of the peacock fan, ‘‘can take a siesta, and 
forget the dust of the road, while we converse.”’ 

Angela ushered mademoiselle to the pretty summer 
parlor, looking out upon a geometrical arrangement of 
flower-beds in the Dutch manner. Chocolate and other 
light refreshments were being prepared for the travel- 
ers; but Henriette’s impatience would wait for nothing. 

“IT have not driven along these detestable roads to 
taste your chocolate,”’ she protested, ‘I have a world to 
say to you: en attendant, mademoiselle, you will con- 
sider everything at your disposition in the house of my 
yrandfather, jus qu’ a deux heures.”’ 

She sank almost to the ground in a Whitehall curt- 
sey, rose swift as an arrow, tucked her arm through 
Angela's, and pulled her out of the room, paying no 
attention to the governess’s voluble injunctions not to 
expose her complexion to the sun, or to sit in a cold 
wind, or to spoil her gown. 

“What a shabby old place it is!’ she said, looking 
critically round her as they went through the gardens. 
“I'm afraid you must perish w‘th ennui here, with so 
few servants and no company to speak of. Yes,”’ con- 
templating her shrewdly, as they seated themselves in 
a stone temple at the end of the bowling-green, ‘‘you 
are looking moped and ill. This valley air does not 
agree with you. Well, you can have a much finer place 
whenever youchoose. A better house and garden, ever 
so much nearer Chilton. And you will choose, won't 
you, dearest?’’ nestling close to her, after throwing off 
the big hat which made such loving contact impos- 
sible. 

‘*T don’t understand you, Henriette.”’ 

“If you call me Henriette I shall be sure you are 
angry with me.” 

‘Nay, love, not angry, only surprised.”’ 

‘You think I have no right to talk of your sweet- 
heart; because Iam only thirteen—and have scarce left 
off playing with babies—I have hated them for ages, 
only people persist in giving me the foolish puppets. I 
know more of the world than you do, auntie, after being 
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shut in a convent the best part of your life. Why are 
you so obstinate, ma cherie, in refusing a gentleman we 
all like?’’ 

“Do you mean Sir Denzil 

‘Sans doute. Have you a crowd of servants?” 

“No, child, only this one. But don’t you see that 
other people’s liking has less to do with the question 
than mine? And if I do not like him weil enough to be 
his wife—’’ 

“But you ought to like him. You know how long 
her ladyship’s heart has been set on the match; you 
must have seen what pains she took in London to have 
Sir Denzil always about you. And now after a most 
exemplary patience, after being your faithful servant 
for over a year, he asks you to be his wife, and you 
refuse, obstinately refuse. And you would rather mope 
here with my poor old grandfather—in abject poverty — 
mother says ‘abject poverty’—than be the honored mis- 
tress of one of the finest seats in Oxfordshire.”’ 

“I would rather do what is right and honest, my 
dearest. It is dishonest to marry without love.” 

“Then half mother's fine friends must be dishonest, 
for I dare swear that very few of them love their hus- 
bands.”’ 

‘Henriette, you talk of things you don’t know.”’ 

‘Don’t know! Why, there is no one in London 
knows more. I am always listening, and I always re- 
member. De Malfort used to say I had a plaguey long 
memory, when I told him of things he hoe said a year 
ago. 

“My dear, I love you fondly, but I cannot have you 
talk to me of what you don’t understand; and I am 
sorry Sir Denzil Warner had no more courtesy than to 
go and complain of me to my sister.” 

‘He did not come to Chilton to complain. Her lady- 
ship met him on the way from Oxford in her coach. 
He was riding, and she called to him to come to the 
coach door. It was the day after he left you, and he 
was looking miserable; and she questioned him, and he 
owned that his suit had been rejected, and he had no 
further hope. My lady came home inarage. But why 
was she angry with his lordship? Indeed, she rated 
him as if it were his fault you refused Sir Denzil.” 

Angela sat silent, and the hand Henriette was clasp- 
ing grew cold as ice. 

“Did my father bid you to refuse him, aunt?’’ asked 
the girl, with those dark gray eyes, so like Fareham’s 
in their falcon brightness. 

“No, child. Why should he 
business of his.”’ 

“Then why was my mother soangry? She walked up 
and down the room in a towering passion. ‘This is your 
doing,’ she cried. ‘If she were not your adoring slave 
she would have jumped at so handsome a sweetheart. 
This is your witchcraft. It is you she loves—you—you 

you!’ His lordship stood dumb, and pointed to me. 
‘Do you forget your child is present?’ he said. ‘I for- 
get everything except that everybody uses me shame- 
fully,’ she cried. ‘I was only made to be slighted and 
trampled upon.’ His lordship made no answer, but 
walked to the door in that way he ever has when he is 
angered—pale—frowning—silent. Iwas standing in his 
way, and he gripped me by the arm and dragged me ovt 
of the room. I dare venture there is a bruise on my arm 
where he held me. I know his fingers hurt me with 
their grip; and Icould hear my lady screaming and sob- 
bing as he took me away. But he would not let me go 
back to her. He would only send her women. ‘Your 
mother has an interval of madness,’ he said; ‘you are 
best out of her presence.’ The news of the Dutch ships 
came the same evening, and my father rode off toward 
London, and my mother ordered her coach and fol- 
lowed an hour after. They seemed both distracted. and 
only because you refused Sir Denzil.” 

“T cannot help her ladyship’s foolishness, Papillon. 
She has no occasion for any of this trouble. Iam her 
dutiful, affectionate sister; but my heart is not hers to 
give or to refuse.” 

‘‘But was it indeed my father’s fault? 
you adore him that you refused Sir Denzil? 

‘‘No—no—no. My affection for my brother—he has 
been to me as a brother—can make no difference in my 
regard for any one else. One cannot fall in love at 
another’s ordering, or be happy with a husband of an- 
other’s choice. You will discover that for yourself, 
Papillon, perhaps, when you are a woman.” 

“Oh, 1 mean to marry for wealth and station, as all 
the clever women do,” said Papillon, with an upward 
jerk of her delicate chin. ‘‘Mistress Lewin always says 
| ought to be a duchess. I should like to have married 
the Duke of Monmouth, and then, who knows, I might 
have been a queen. The king’s other sons are too young 
for me, and they will never have Monmouth’'s chance. 
But, indeed, sweetheart, you ought to marry Sir Denzil, 
and come and live near us at Chilton. You would make 
us all happy.”’ 

‘Ma tres chere, it is so easy to talk, but when thou 
thyself art a woman—”’ 

“I shall never care for such trumpery as love. I 
mean to have a grand house—ever so much grander 
than Fareham House. Perhaps I may marry a French- 
man, and have a salon, and all the wits about me on my 
day. I would make it gayer than Mademoiselle de 
Scudery’s Saturdays, which my governess so loves to 
talk of. There should be less talk and more dancing. 
But listen, ptite tante,’’ clasping her arms suddenly 
round peek oom neck, ‘‘I won’t leave this spot till you 
have promised to change your mind about Denzil. I 
like him vastly; and I’m sure there’s no reason te f 
you should not love him—unless you really are his lord- 
ship’s adoring slave,"’ emphasizing those last words, 
‘‘and he has forbidden you.”’ 

Angela sat dumb, her eyes fixed.on vacancy. 

The slender arms tightened their caress, the pretty 
little brown face pressed itseif against Angela’s pale 
cold cheek. ‘ 

“For my sake, sweetheart, say thou wilt have him. 
I will go to see thee every day.” 

“IT have been here for months and you have not 
come, though I begged you in a dozen letters.’ 

“I have been kept at my book and my dancing les- 
sons. Mademoiselle told her ladyship that I was a 
monster of ignorance. I have been treated shamefully. 

could not have come to-day had my lady been at 
home; but I would not stoop to a hireling’s dictation. 
Voyous, p'tite tante, tu—seras miladi Warner. Dis, 
dis, que jete fasse crévor de baisers.”’ 
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She was almost stifling her aunt with kisses in the 
intervals of her a speech, 

“The last word has been spoken, Papillon. I have 
sent him away—and it was not the first time. I had 
refused him before. I cannot call him back.” 

“But he shall come without calling. He is your 
adoring slave.’’ cried Henriette, leaping up from the 
stone bench, and es her hands in an ecstasy. 
“He will need no calling. Dearest, dearest, most ex- 
cellent adorable auntie! I am so happy. And my 
mother will be content. And no one shall ever say you 
are my father’s slave.”’ 

“Henriette, if you repeat that odious word I shall 
hate you.”’ 

“‘Now you are angry. Gud, what a frown! I will 
repeat no word that angers you. My Lady Warner— 


sweet Lady Warner. I vow ’tis a prettier name than’ 


Revel or Fareham.”’ 

‘“*You are mad, Henriette. Ihave promised nothing. 

“Yes,*you have, little aunt. You have promised to 
drop a curtsey, and say ‘Yes,’ when Sir Denzil rides 
this way. You sent him away in a huff. He will come 
back smiling like yonder sunshine on the water. Oh, I 
am so happy! My doing, all my doing.” 

“It is useless to argue with you.” 

‘Quite useless. I] n’y a pas de quoi. Nous sommes 
d’accord. I shall ke your chief bridesmaid. You must 
be married in her majesty’s chapel at St. James’s. The 
Pope will give his dispensation—if you cannot persuade 
Denzil to change his religion. Were he my suitor I 
would twist him round my fingers,’ with an airy gest- 
ure of the small brown hand. 

There is nothing more difficult than to convince a 
child that she pleads in vain for any ardently desired 
object. Nothing that Angela could say would reconcile 
her niece to the idea of failure; so there was no help 
but to let her fancy her arguments conclusive, and to 
change the bent of her thoughts if possible. 

It wanted nearly an hour of dinner-time, so Angela 
suggested an inspection of the home farm, which was 
close by, trusting that Henriette’s love of animals 
would afford an all-sufficient diversion; nor was she 
disappointed, for the little fine lady was quite as much 
at home in stable and cowshed as in a London drawing- 
room, and spent a happy hour in making friends with 
the live stock, from the favorite Hereford cow, queen 
of the herd, to the smallest bantam in the poultry-yard. 

To this rustic entertainment followed dinner, in the 
preparation of which banquet Marjory Cook had sur- 
passed herself ; and Papillon, being by this time seriously 
hungry, sat and feasted to her heart’s content, discuss- 
ing the marrow pudding and the stewed carp with the 
acumen and authority of a professed gourmet. 

“T like this old-fashioned rustic diet,’’ she said, con- 
descendingly. 

She reproached her governess with not doing justice 
to a syllabub; but showed herself a fine lady by her 
complaint at the lack of ice for her wine. 

‘“My grandfather should make haste and build an 
icehouse before next winter,’ she drawled. ‘‘One can 
scarce live through this weather without ice,’’ fanning 
herself with excessive languor. 

““‘T hope, dear, thou wilt not expire before arriving 
at Chilton.”’ 

The coaches were at the gate before Papillon had 
finished dinner, and mademoiselle was in great haste to 
be gone, reminding her pupil that she had traveled so 
far against her will and at the hazard of angering Ma- 
dame la Baronne. 

‘‘Madame la Baronne will be enraptured when she 
knows what I have done to please her,’’ answered Pa- 
pillon; and then, with a last parting embrace, hugging 
her aunt’s fair neck more energetically than ever, she 
whispered, ‘‘I shall tell Denzil. You will make us all 
happy.” 

She was in the garden next morning at six, aftera 
sleepless night, and she occupied herself till noon in go- 
ing about among the cottages carrying those small com- 
forts which she had been in the habit of taking them, 
and listening patiently to those various distresses which 
they were very glad to relate to her. She taught the 
children, and read to the sick, and was able in this 
round of duties to keep her thoughts from dwelling too 
persistently upon her own trouble. After the one 
o'clock dinner, at which she offended old Reuben by 
eating hardly anything, she went for a woodland ram- 
ble with her dogs, and it was near sunset when she re- 
turned to the house, just in time to see the two road- 
stained horses being led away from the hall door. 

Sir John had come home. She found him in the din- 
ing parlor, sitting gloomy and weary-looking before the 
table where Reuben was arranging a hasty meal. 

“T have eaten nothing upon the road, yet I have but 
a poor stomach for your bacon-ham,”’ he said, and then 
looked up at his daughter with a muody glance, as she 
went toward him. 

“Dear sir, we must try to coax your appetite back 
when you have rested a little. Let me unbuckle your 
spurs, and pull off your boots, while Reuben fetches 
your easiest shoes.”’ 

“Way, child, that is man’s work, not for such fingers 
as yours. The boots are nowise irksome—’tis another 
kind of shoe that pinches, Angela.” 

She knelt down to unbuckle the spur-straps, and 
while on her knees she said: 

“You look sad, sir; I fear you found ill news at Lon- 
don.”’ 

“I found such shame as never before came upon Eng- 
land, such confusion as only traitors and profligates can 
know; men who have cheated and lied and wasted the 
public money, left our fortresses undefended, our ships 
unarmed, our sailors unpaid, half-fed, and mutinous; 
clamorous wives crying aloud in the streets that their 
husbands should not fight and bleed for a king whe 
starved them. They have clapped the scoundrel who had 
charge of the yard at Chatham in the Tower, but will 
that mend matters? 
higher scoundrels. The mob is loudest against the chan- 
cellor, who I doubt is not to blame for our unreadiness, 
having little power of late over the king. Oh, there 
has been iniquity upon iniquity, and men know not 
whom most to blame—the venal idle servants, or the 
master of all.” 

‘You mean that men blame his majesty?’ 

“No, Angela. But when our ships were blazing at 
Chatham, and the Dutch triumphing, the cry was ‘Oh, 
for an hour of old Noll.’ Charles has played his cards 
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A scapegoat, belike, to pay for - 
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so that he has made'the loyalist hearts in England wish 
the Brewer back again. They called him the tiger of 
the seas. We have no tigers now, only asses and mon- 
keys. Why there was scarce a grain of sense left in 
London. The beat of the drums calling out the train- 
bands seemed to have stupefied the people. Every- 
where madness and confusion.. They have sunk their 
richest argosies at Barking Creek to block the river, but 
the Dutch break chains, ride over sunken ships, laugh 
our petty defenses to scorn.” 

‘Dear sir, this confusion cannot last.’’ 

“Tt will last as long as the world’s history lasts. Our 
humiliation will never be forgotten.’’ 

“But Englishmen will not look on idle. 
be brave men up in arms.”’ . 

“Oh, there are brave men enough — Fairfax, In- 
goldsby, Bethell, Norton. The Presbyterians come to 
the front in our troubles. Your brother-in-law is with 
Lord Middleton, there is no lack of officers, and regi- 
ments are being raised, but our merchant-ships, which 
should be quick to help us, pane eee. Our treasury is 
empty, half the goldsmiths in London bankrupt. And 
our ships that are burned, ard our ships that are taken, 
will not be conjured back again. The ‘Royal Charles’ 
carried off with insulting triumph. Oh, child, it is not 
the loss that galls, it is the shame!”’ 

He took a draught of claret out of the tankard which 
Angela placed at his elbow, and she carved the ham for 
him, and persuaded him to eat. 

“Is it the public misfortune that troubles you so 
sadly, sir?’ she asked, presently, when her father flung 
himself back in his chair with a heavy sigh. 

“Nay, Angela, I have my peck of trouble without 
reckoning the ruin of my country. But my back is 
broad. It can bear a burden as well as any.”’ 

‘‘Do you count a disobedient daughter among your 
cares, sir?”’ 

‘‘Disobedient is too harsha word. I told youl would 
never force your inclinations. But I have an obstinate 
daughter, who has disappointed me, and wellnigh 
broken my spirit.’’ 

“Your spirit shall not rest broken if my obedience can 
mend it, sir,’’ she said, gently, dropping on her knees 
beside his chair. 

“What! has that stony heart relented? Wilt thou 
marry him, sweetheart? Wilt give me ason as well as 
a daughter, and the security that thou wilt be safe and 
happy when Iam gone?”’ 

“‘No one can be sure of happiness, father; it comes 
strangely, and goes we know not why. But if it will 
make your heart easier, sir, and Denzil be still of the 
same mind—”’ 

‘His mind is rock, dearest. He swore to me that he 
could never change. Ah, love, you have made me 
happy! Let the fleet burn, the ‘Royal Charles’ fly 
Dutch colors. Here, in this quiet valley, there shall be 
a peaceful household and united hearts. Angela, I love 
that youth! Fareham, with all his rank and wealth, 
has never been so dear tome. That stern visage repels 
love. But Denzil’s countenance is open as the day, I 
can say ‘Nunc Dimittis’ with a light heart. I can trust 
Denzil Warner with my daughter's happiness.” 


There must 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
“QUITE OUT OF FASHION.” 
DENZIL received good news by the hands of a 
mounted messenger in the following forenoon. 
The knight had written, ‘ Ride—ride—ride!”’ in the 
Elizabethan style, on the cover of his letter, which con- 
tained but two brief sentences: 


‘“‘Womanlike, she has changed her mind. Come 
when thou wilt, dear son.’’ 
And the son-in-law-to-be lost not an hour. He was 


at the Manor before nightfall. He was a member of 
the quiet household again, subservient to his mistress in 
everything, and submitted to be used somewhat ill from 
the lover’s standpoint. 

‘‘There are some words that must needs be spoken 
before we are agreed,’’ Angela said, when they found 
themselves alone for the first time in the garden, on 
the morning after his return, and when Denzil would 
fain have taken her to his breast and ratified their ke- 
trothal with a kiss. ‘I think you know as well as I do 
that it is my father’s wish that has made me change,” 
she said. 

“So long as you change not again, dear, I am of all 
men the happiest. Yes, I know ‘tis Sir John’s wooing 
that won you, not mine. And that I have still to con- 
quer your heart, though your hand is promised me. 

fet I do not despair of being loved in as full measure 
asllove. My faith is strong in the power of an honest 
affection.”’ 

‘‘You may at least be sure of my honesty. I profess 
nothing but the desire to be your true and obedient 
wife—” 

“Obedient! You shall be my empress.’’ 

“No, no. I have no wish to rule. I desire only to 
make my father happy, and you too, sir, if I can.” 

“Ah, my soul, that is so easy for you. You have 
but to let me live in your dear company. I doubt I 
would rather be miserable with you than happy with 
any other woman. Ill use me if you will; play Zan- 
tippe, and I will be weaker than Socrates. But you are 
all mildness—perfect Christian, perfect woman. You 
cannot miss being perfect as wife—and—”’ 

Another word trembled on his lips; but he checked 
himself lest he should offend, and the speech ended ina 


sob. 

‘‘My Angela, my angel.” 

He took her to his heart, and kissed the fair brow, 
cold under his passionate kisses. That word ‘‘angel’’ 
turned her to ice. It conjured back the sound of a voice 
that it was sin to remember. Fareham had called her 
80; not once, but many times, in their placid days of 
friendship, before the fiery breath of passion had with- 
ered all the flowers in her earthly paradise—before the 
knowledge of evil had clouded the brightness of the 
world. 

A gentle reigned at the Manor after Angela’s 
betrothal. dir John was happier than he had been since 
the days of his youth, before the coming of that cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, when John Hampden’s 
stubborn resistance of a thirty-shilling rate had brought 
the crown and the people face to face upon the burning 
question of erage and kindled the fire that was 
to devour England. From the hogr he left his young 
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wife to follow the king to Yorkshire, Sir John’s life had 
known little of rest or of comfort, or even of glory. He 
had fought on the losing side, and had cahied the fame 
of those who fell and took the rank of heroes by an un- 
timely death. Hardship and danger, wounds and sick- 
ness, straitened means and scanty fare, had been his 
portion for three bitter years, and then had come a 
riod of patient service, of schemes and intrigues fore- 
oomed to failure; of going to and fro, from Jersey to 
Paris, from Paris to Ireland, from Ireland to Cornwall, 
journeying hither and thither at the behest of a shifty, 
irresolute man, or a passionate, imprudent woman, as 
the case might be; now from the king to the queer, now 
from the queen to this or that ally; futile errands, un- 
skillful combinations, failure on every hand, till the last 
fatal journey, on which he was an unwilling attendant, 
the flight from Hampton Court to Titchfield, breaking 
faith with his enemies in an unfinished negotiation. 

The wedding was to be soon. Marriages were 

tched up quickly in the light-hearted sixties. And 

ere there was nothing to wait for. Sir John had found 
Denzil compliant on every minor question, and wiiling 
to make his home at the Manor during his mother’s 
lifetime. 

“‘The old lady would never stomach a papist daugh- 
ter-in-law,”’ said Sir John; and Denzil was fain to con- 
fess that Lady Warner would not easily reconcile her- 
self with Angela’s creed, though she could not fail of 
loving Angela herself. 

“My daughter would have neither peace nor liberty 
under a Puritan’s roof,’’ Sir John said; ‘‘and I should 
have neither son nor daughter, and should be a loser by 
my girl’s marriage. You shall be as much master here, 
Denzil, as if this were your own house—which it will be 
when I have moved to my last billet. Give me a couple 
of stalls for my roadsters and kennel room for my dogs, 
and I want no more. You and Angela may introduce 
as many new fashions as you like; dine at two o’clock, 
and sip your unwholesome Indian drink of an evening. 
The fine ladies in Paris were beginning to take tea 
when I was last there, though by the faces they made 
over the stuff it might have been — I can smoke 
my pipe in the chimney-corner, and look on and admire 
at the new generation. I shall not feel myself one too 
many at your fireside, as I used sometimes in the Rue 
de Touraine, when those strutting Gallic cocks were 
quizzing me.” 

There were clouds of dust’ and a clatter of hoofs 
again in front of the floriated iron gate; but this time it 
was not the Honorable Henriette who came tripping 
along the gravel path on two-inch heels, but my Lady 
Fareham, who walked languidly, with the assistance 
of a gold-headed cane, and who Icoked pale and thin in 
her apple-green satin gown and silver-braided petticoat. 

She, too, came attended by a second coach, which 
was filled by her ladyship’s French waiting-woman, 
Mistress Lewin, and a pile of boxes and parcels. 

“T’ll wager that in the rapture and romance of your 
sweethearting you have not given a thought to petti- 
coats and manteaux,’’ she said, after she had embraced 
her sister, who was horrified at the sight of that painted 
harridan from Loadon. 

Angela blushed at those words ‘‘rapture and ro- 
mance,”’ knowing how little there had been of either in 
her thoughts, or in Denzil’s sober courtship. Romance! 
Alas, there had been but one romance in her life, and 
that a guilty one, which she must ever remember with 
remorse. 

‘‘Come now, confess you have not a gown ordered.”’ 

“T have gowns enough and to spare. Oh, sister! 
have you come so far to talk of gowns? And that odi- 
ous woman, too! What brought her here?’ Angela 
asked, with more temper than she was wont to show. 

‘‘My sisterly kindness brought her. You are an un- 
grateful hussy for looking vexed when I have come a 
score of miles through the dust to do you a service.”’ 

‘‘Ah, dearest, I am grateful to you for coming. But, 
alas, you are looking pale and thin. Heaven forbid that 
you have been indisposed, and we in ignorance of your 
suffering.”’ 

‘‘No, Iam well enough, though every one assures me 
I look ill; which is but a civil mode of telling me I am 
growing old and ugly.” 

‘‘Nay, Hyacinth, the former we must all become, 
with time; the latter you will never be.” 

“Your servant, Sir Denzil, has taught you to pay 
antique compliments. Well, now we will talk business. 
I had to send for Lewin—my toilet was in a horrid 
state of decay ; and then it seemed to me, knowing your 
foolish indifference, that even your wedding gown 
would not be chosen unless I saw to it. So here is 
Lewin with Lyons and Genoa silks of the very latest 
patterns. She has but just come from Paris, and is full 
of Parisian modes and Court scandals. The king posted 
off to Versailles directly after his mother’s death, and 
has not returned to the Louvre since. He amuses him- 
self by spending millions on building, and making pas- 
sionate love to Mademoiselle la Valliere, who @ncourages 
him by pretending an exces:‘ve modesty, and exagger- 
ates every favor by penitential tears. I doubt his at- 
tachment to so melancholy a mistress will hardly last a 
lifetime. She is not beautiful; she has a halting gait; 
and she is no more virtuous than any other young 
woman who makes a show of resistance to enhance the 
merit of her surrender.” 

Hyacinth prattled all the way to the parlor, Mistress 
Lewin and the waiting-woman following, laden with 
parcels. 

“Queer dear old hovel!” she exclaimed, sinking 
languidly upon a tabouret, and fanning herself exhaust: 
ively, while the mantua-maker opened her boxes, and 
laid out her sample breadths of richly decorated brocade, 
or silver and gold inwrought satin. ‘‘How well I re- 
member being whipped over my home-book in this very 





room. And there is the bowling-green where I used to’ 


race the Italian greyhound my grandmother brought 
me from Paris. look back, and it seems a dream of 
some other child running about in the sunshine. It is 
so hard to believe that joyous little being—who knew 
not the meaning of heartache—was I.’’ 

“Why, that sigh, sister? Surely none ever had less 
cause for heartache than you?”’ 

“Have I not cause? Not when my glass tells me 

outh is gone and beauty is waning? Not when there 

is no one in this wide world who cares a straw whether 
I am handsome or hideous? I would as lief be dead as 
despised and neglected.”’ 
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‘Sorella mia, questa te ascolta,’’ murmured Angela, 
“come and look at the old gardens, sister, while Mis- 
tress Lewin spreads out her wares. And pray consider, 
madam,” turning to the mantua-maker, ‘‘that those 
peacock purples and gold embroideries have no tempta- 
tions for me. Iam marrying a country gentleman, and 
am to lead a couxtry life. My gowns must be such as 
will not be spoiled by a walk in dusty lanes, or a visit 
to a farm-laborer’s cottage.”’ 


Alone in the garden, the sisters embraced again, 
Lady Fareham, with a fretful tearfulness, as one whose 
overstrung nerves were on the verge of hysteria, 

“There is something that preys upon your spirits, 
dearest?’’ Angela said, interrogatively. 

“Something? A hundred things. I am at cross pur- 

»0ses with life. But I should have been worse had you 
en obstinate and still refused this gentleman.”’ 

‘‘Why should that affect you; Hyacinth?’’ asked her 
sister, with a sudden coldness. 

“Chi lo sa? One has fancies! But my dearest sister 
has been wise in good time, and you will be the happiest 
wife in England; for I believe your Puritan is a saintly 
person, the very opposite of our Court sparks, who are 
the most incorrigible villains. Ah, sweet, if you heard 
the stories Lewin tells me—even of that young Roch- 
ester—scarce out of his teens. And the duke—not a jot 
better than the king—and with so much less grace in 
his iniquity. Well, you will be married at the Chapel 
Royal, and spend your wedding night at Fareham 
House. We will have a great supper. His majesty 
will come, of course. He owes us that much civility.’ 

“Hyacinth, if you would make me happy, let me be 
married in my mother’s oratory, by your chaplain. 
Sure, dearest, you know I have never taken kindly to 
Court splendors.”’ 

‘‘Have you not? Why, you shone and sparkled like 
a star that last night you were at Whitehall, Henri sit- 
ting close beside you. ‘Twas the night he took ill of a 
fever. Was it a fever? I have wondered sometimes 
whether there was not a mystery of attempted murder 
behind that long sickness.”’ 

“Murder!” 

“‘A deadly duel with a man who hated him. Is not 
that an attempt at murder on the part of him who de- 
liberately provokes the quarrel? Well, it is past, and 
he is gone. For all the color of the world I live in, there 
might never have been any such person as Henri de 
Malfort.”’ 

Her airy laugh ended in a sob, which she tried to 
stifle. but could not. 

“Hyacinth, Hyacinth, why will you persist in being 
miserable when you have so little cause for sadness?”’ 

“Have I not cause? Am I not growing old, and 
robbed of the only friend who brought gayety into my 
life; who understood my thoughts and valued me? A 
traitor, I know—like the rest of them. They are all 
traitors. But he would have been true had I been 
kinder, and trusted him.”’ 

“Hyacinth, you are mad! Would you have had him 
more your friend? He was too near as iv was. Every 
thought you gave him was an offense against your hus- 
band. Would you have sunk as low us those shameless 
women the king admires?”’ 

“Sunk—low? Why, those women are on a pinnacle 
of fame—courted—flattered—poetized—painted. They 
will be famous for centuries after you and I are forgot- 
ten. There is no such thing as shame nowadays, except 
that it is shameful to have done nothing to be ashamed 
of. have wasted my life, Angela, There was not a 
woman at the Louvre who had my complexion, nor one 
who could walk a coranto with more grace. Yet I have 
consented to be a nobody at two Courts. And now I 
am growing old, and my poor painted face shocks me 
when I chance on my reflection by daylight; and there 
is nothing left for me—nothing.”’ 

“Your husband, sister!’’ 

“Sister, do not mock me! You know how much 
Fareham is to me. We were chosen for each other, 
and fancied we were in love for the first few years, 
while hé was so often called away from me that his 
coming back made a festival, and renewed affection. 
He came crimson from batt'ss and sieges, and I was 
proud of him, and calied him my hero, But after the 
treaty of the Pyrenees our passion cooled, and he grew 
too much the schoolmaster. And when he recovered 
of the contagion. he had recovered of any love-sickness 
he ever had for me!’ 

The afternoon was spent most pleasantly by the 
quality, who sat about in the sunny garden, or saun- 
tered by the fish-pond and fed the carp—-and took a 
dish of the Indian drink, which the sisters loved, in the 
pergola at the end of the grass-walk. 

Hyacinth now affected a passion for the country, 
and quoted the late Mr. Cowley in praise of rusticity. 

“Oh, how delicious is this woodland valley,’’ she 
cried. 

** ‘Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 

Hear the soft winds, above me plying, 
With all their wanton boughs dispute.’ 


Poor Cowley, he might well love the country, for he 
was shamefully treated in town—a devoted slave to 
bankrupt royalty for all the best years of his life, and 
fobbed off with a compliment when the king came into 
power. Ah, me! ’tis an ill world we live in, and Lon- 
don is the most hateful spot in it,’’ she concluded, with 
a sigh. 

“And yet you will have me married nowhere else, 
sister?”’ 

“Oh, for a wedding or a christening one must have 
a crowd of fine people. It would go about that Lady 
Fareham was quite out of fashion if I were content to 
see only plowmen and dairymaids, and a pretty gentle- 
man or two with their ill-dressed wives, at my sister's 
marriage. London is the only decent place—after Paris 
—to live in; but the country is a peacefuler place in 
which to die.” 

A heart-breaking sigh emphasized the sentence, and 
Angela scrutinized her sister’s face with increased 
concern, 

“Dear love, I fear you are hiding something from 
me; and that you are seriously indisposed,’’ she said, 
earnestly. 

“If 1 am I do not know it. But when one is wear 
of living there is only one sensible thing left to do—if 
Providence will But be kind and help one to do it. I 
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am not for dagger or poison, or for a plunge in deep 
water. But to fade away in a gentle disease—a quiet 
ebbing of the vital stream—is the luckiest thing that 
can befall one who is tired of life.’ 

Alarmed at hearing her sister talk in this melancholy 
strain, and still more alarmed by the change in her 
looks, sunken cheeks, hectic flush, fever-bright eyes, 
Angela entreated Lady Fareham to stay at the Manor, 
and be nursed and cared for. 

“Oh, I know your skill in nursing, and your power 
«ver a sick person,” Hyacinth interjected, scornfully, 
and then in the next moment apologized for the little 
spurt of retrospective jealousy. 

“Stay with us, love, and let us make you happier 
than you are at Chilton,’ pleaded Angela; but Hya- 
cinth, who had been protesting that nobody wanted 
her, now declared that she could not leave home, and 
recited a list of duties, social and domestic. 

“‘L shall not have half an hour to spare until I go to 
London next week to prepare for the wedding,’ she 
said, 

The date had been fixed while they sat at dinner; Sir 
John and his elder daughter settling the day, while 
Denzil assented with radiant smiles, and Angela sat by 
in pale silence, submissive to the will of others. They 
were to be married on a Thursday, the 19th July, 
and it was now the end-of June. Little more than a 
fortnight’s interval in which to meditate upon the be- 
ginning of a new life. 


Angela had eaten her lonely supper. and was sitting 
at her embroidery frame between nine and ten, while 
the sounds of bolts and bars in the hall and corridors, 
and old Reuben’s voice hectoring the maids, told her 
that the servants were closing the house before going to 
bed. Reuben would be coming to her presently, no 
doubt, to remind her of the lateness of the hour, want- 
ing to carry her candle to her chamber, and, as it were, 
to see her safely disposed of before he went to his 
garret. She meant, on this occasion, to resist his 
friendly tyranny, having so little inclination for sleep, 
and hoping to find peace of mind and distraction in this 
elaborate embroidery of gold thread and many-colored 
silks, which was destined to adorn her father’s person, 
on the facing of a new-fashioned doublet. 

Suddenly, as she bent over the candle to scrutinize 
the shading of her silks, the hollow sound of hoofs 
broke upon the silence, and in a minute afterward a 
bell rang loudly. 

Who could it be at such an hour? Her father, no 
doubt; no one else. He had hurried his business 
through, and returned a day earlier than he had hoped. 
Or could it be that he had fallen sick in London, and 
Denzil had come to tell her ill news? Or was it a mes- 
senger from her sister? She had time to contemplate 
several evil contingencies while she stood in the hall 
watching Reuben withdraw various bolts and bars. 

The door swung back at last, and she saw a man in 
high riding-boots and slouched hat standing on the 
threshold, while in the moonlight behind him she could 
distinguish a mounted groom holding the bridle of a led 
horse, as well as the horse from which the visitor had 
just dismounted. 

The face that looked at her from the doorway was 
the face which had haunted her with cruel persistency 
through that long day, chaining her thoughts to the 
earth. 

Fareham stood looking at her for a few moments, 
deadly pale, while she was collecting her senses, trying 
to understand this most unlooked-for presence. Why 
was he here? Ah, no doubt, a messenger of evil. 

“Oh, sir, my sister is ill!’ she cried; *‘I read sorrow 
in your face—seriously ill—dangerously? Speak, my 
lord, for pity’s sake!”’ 

“Yes, she is ill,”’ 

‘Not dead?” 

‘No, no.”’ 

“But very ill? Oh, I feared, I feared when I saw 
her that there was something amiss. Has she sent you 
to fetch me?”’ 

“Yes, you are wanted. 

“Reuben, I must set out this instant. Order the 
coach to be got ready. And Betty must go with me.”’ 

“You will need no coach, Angela. Nor is there time 
to spare for any such creeping conveyance. I have 
brought Zephyr. You remember how you loved him? 
He is swift, and gentle as the wind after which we 
named him; sure of foot, easy to ride. The roads are 
good after yesterday’s rain, and the moon will last us 
most of our way. We shall be at Chilton in two hours. 
Put on your coat and hat. Indeed, there is no time to 
be lost.”’ 

“Do you mean that she may die before I can reach 
her?’’ 

“I know not,"’ stamping his foot impatiently. ‘‘Fate 
holds the keys. But you had best waste no time on 
questions.”’ 

His manner was one of command, and he seemed to 
apprehend no possibility of hesitation on her part. 
Reuben ran to his pantry, and came back with a tank- 
ard and wine, which he offered to the visitor with 
tremulous respect, almost ready to kneel. i 

“Our best Burgundy, my lord. Your lordship must 
be dry after your long ride; and if your lordship would 
care to sup, there is good picking on last Monday's chine, 
and a capon from madame's supper scarce touched with 
the carving-knife.”’ ; 

“Nothing, I thank you, friend. There is no time for 
gluttony,” : 

Reuben pressing the tankard upon him, he drank 
some wine with an automatic air, and still stood with 
his eyes fixed on Angela’s pallid countenance, waiting 
her decision. 

*‘Are you coming?” he asked. 

‘Does she want me? Has she asked for me? Oh, 
for God’s sake, my lord, tell me more! Is she danger- 
ously ill? Have the doctors given her over?” 

“No. But she is in a bad way. And you—you— 

you—are wanted. Will you come? Ay or no?” 
“ “Ves, It is my duty to go to her. But when my 
father and Denzil come back to-morrow Reuben must 
be able to tell them why I went; and the nature of my 
sister’s illness. Were it not so serious that there is no 
time for hesitation it would ill become me to leave this 
house in my father's absence.”’ : 

He gave his head a curious jerk at Denzil’s name, as 
if he had been stung ¥ 
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“Yes, I will explain; I can make all clear to this 
gentleman here while you put on your cloak. Bring 
the black to the door,’’ he called to his man. 

“Will not your lordship bait your horses before you 
start?’’ Reuben asked, deferentially. 

“No time, fellow. There is no time. How often 
must I tell you so?’”’ retorted Fareham. 

Reuben’s village breeding had given him an ex- 
aggerated respect for aristocracy. e had grown up 
in the midst of small country gentlemen, rural squires, 
among whom the man with three thousand a year in 
land was a magnate, and there had never been more 
than one nobleman within a day’s ride of the Manor 
Moat. To Reuben, therefore, a peer was like a god; 
and he would have no more questioned Lord Fareham’s 
will than a disciple of Hobbes would have imputed in- 
justice to kings. 

Angela returned in a few minutes, having changed 
her silken gown for a neat cloth riding-skirt and close- 
fitting hood, and she carried nothing with her, being 
assured that her sister’s wardrobe would be at her dis- 
posal, and having no mind to spend a minute more in 
—— than was absolutely necessary. Brief as 
1er toilet was, she had time to consider Lord Fareham’s 
countenance and manner, the cold distance of his ad- 
dress, and to scorn herself for having thought of him in 
her reveries that day as loving her always and till 
death. It was far better so. The abyss that parted 
them could not yawn too wide. She put a stern re- 
straint upon herself so that there should be nothing 
hysterical in her manner, lest her fears about her sis- 
ter’s health should be mistaken for agitation at his 
presence. She stood beside the horse, straight and firm, 
with her hand on the pommel, and sprang lightly into 
the saddle as Fareham’s strong arm lifted her. Yet she 
could but notice that his hand shook as he gave her the 
bridle, and arranged the cloth petticoat over her foot. 

Not a word was spoken on either side as they rode 
out at the gate and through the village of St. Nicholas, 
beautiful in the moonlight. Such low white walls and 
deeply sloping thatched roofs of cottages squatting in a 
tangle of garden and orchard; such curious lines of old 
brick gables in the better class houses of miller, butcher, 
and general dealer; orchards and gardens and farm 
buildings, with every variety of thatch and eaves, hud- 
dled together in picturesque confusion; large spaces 
everywhere—pond, and village green, and common, 
and copse beyond; a peaceful, prosperous settlement, 
which had passed unharmed through the ordeal of the 
civil war, safe in its lowly seclusion. Not a word was 
spoken even when the village was left behind and they 
were riding on the lonely road, in so brilliant a moon- 
light that Angela could see every line in her com- 
panion’s brooding face. 

Why was he so gloomy and so unkind in an hour 
when his sympathy should naturally have been given 
to her? Was he possessed with sorrow for his wife’s 
indisposition, and did anxiety make him silent; or was 
he angry with himself for not being as deeply distressed 
as a husband ought to be at a wife’s peril? She knew 
too well how he and Hyacinth had been growing 
further apart day by day, till the only link between 
husband and wife seemed to be a decent courtesy and 
subservience to the world’s opinion. 

She recalled that other occasion when they two had 
made a solitary pee together, and in as gloomy a 
silence—that night of the fire, when he had flung off 
his doublet and taken the sculls out of her hands, and 
rowed steadily and fast, with his eyes on the ground, 
leaving her to steer the boat as she would, or trusting 
to the lateness of the hour for a clear course. He had 
seemed to hate her that night just as he seemed to hate 
her now, as they rode mile after mile side by side, the 
groom following near, now at a fast trot, now galloping 
along a stretch of waste grass that bordered the high- 
way, now breathing their horses in a walk. 

In one of those intervals he asked her if she were 
tired. 

“‘No,no, I have no power to feel anything but anxi- 
ety. If you would only be kinder, and tell me more 
about my sister! I fear you consider her in danger.” 

‘Yes, she is in danger, there is no doubt of that.” 

“O God! she looked so ill when I saw her last, and 
she talked so wildly. I feared she was in a bad way. 
How soon shall we be at Chilton, my lord?’ 

*‘My lord! Why do you ‘my lord’ me?” 

‘I can find no other name. We seem to be strangers 
to-night; but, indeed, names and ceremonies matter 
nothing when the mind is in trouble. How soon shall 
we reach the Abbey, Fareham?’’ 

‘In an hour, at latest, Angela.” 

His voice trembled as he spoke her name, and all of 
force and ion that could be breathed into a single 
word was in his utterance. She flushed at the sound, 
and looked at him with a sudden fear; but his counte- 
nance might have been wrought-iron, so cold and pas- 
sionless, and crueily resolute looked that rough-hewn 
face in the moonlight. 

She dropped lightly from her horse, so soon as they 
drew rein at an angle of the long irregular house, where 
there was a door, half hidden under ivy, by which Lord 
Fareham went in and out much oftener than by the 
principal entrance. It opened into a passage that led 
straight to the library, where there was a lamp burning 
to-night. Angela saw the light in the window as they 
rode past. 

He opened the door, which had been left on the 
latch, and nodded a dismissal to the groom, who went 
off to the stables, leading their horses. All was dark in 
the passage—dark and strangely silent; but this wing 
was remote from the chief apartments and from the 
servants’ offices. 

“Will you take me to my sister at once?’ Angela 
asked, stopping on the threshold of the library, when 
Fareham had opened the door. 

A lamp upon the tall mantel-piece feebly lighted the 
long low room, gloomy with the darkness of old oak 
wainscot and a heavily timbered ceiling. There were 
two flasks of wine upon a silver salver, and provisions 
for a supper, and a fire was burning on the hearth. 

“You had better warm yourself after your night 
ride, and eat and drink something before you see her.” 

“No, no. What, after riding as fast as our horses 
could carry us! I must go to her this moment. Can 
you find me a candle?’’—looking about her hurriedly as 
she spoke. ‘‘But, indeed, it is no matter; I know my 


way to her room in the dark, and there will be light 
enough from the great window.” 

“Stop!” he cried, seizing her arm as she was leaving 
the room; “‘stop!’’ dragging her back and shutting the 
door violently. ‘‘Your sister is not there.’’ 

“Great God! what do you mean? You told me your 
wife was here—ill—dying perhaps.”’ 

“I told you a lie, sweetheart; but desperate men 
will do desperate things.” 

‘‘Where is my sister? Is she dead?’ 

“Not unless the Nemesis that waits on women’s folly 
has been swifter of foot than common. I have no wife, 
Angela; and pe have no sister that you will ever care 
toown. My Lady Fareham has crossed the narrow sea 
with her lover, Henri de Malfort—her paramour always 
—thougl I once thought him yours, and tried to kill 
him for your sake.” 

“A runaway wife! Hyacinth! Great God!’’ She 
clasped her hands before her face in an agony of shame 
and despair, falling upon her knees, her head drooping 
till her brow almost touched the ground. And then, 
after but a few moments of this deep humiliation, she 
started to her feet with a cry of anger. ‘‘Liar! villain! 
despicable, devilish villain! This is a lie, like the other 
—a wicked lie! Your wife—your wife a wanton? My 
sister? My life upon it, she is in London—in your house, 
busy preparing for my marriage. Unlock that door, 
my lord; let me go this instant—back to my father! 
Oh, that I could be so mad as to leave his protection at 
your bidding! Open the door, sir, I command you!” 

She seemed to gain in height, and to be taller than 
he had thought her—he who had so watched her, and 
whose memory held every line of that slender, graceful 
figure. She stood straight as an arrow, looking at him 
with set 4 and flaming eyes, too angry to be afraid, 
trembling, but with indignation, not fear of him. 

‘Nay, child,”’ he said, gravely, ‘‘I have got you, and 
I mean to keep you. But you have trusted yourself to 
my hospitality, and you are safe in my house as in a 
sanctuary. I may be a villain, but I am not a ruffian. 
If I have brought you here by a trick, you are ag much 
mistress of your life and fate under this roof as you ever 
were in your father’s house.”’ 

“T have but one thing to say, sir. Let me out of 
this hateful house.”’ 

‘‘What then? Would you walk back to the Manor 
alone, through the night—alone?”’ 

“T would crawl there on my hands and knees if I 
could not walk; anything to get away from you. Oh, 
the baseness of it! To vilify my sister—for your own 
base purposes. Intolerable villain!” 

‘Mistress, we will soon put an end to that charge. 
Lies there have been, but that is none. ’Tis you are the 
slanderer there.” 

He took a letter from the pocket of his doublet, and 
handed it to her. Then he took the lamp from the 
mantel-shelf and held it while she read. 

Alas, it was her sister’s hand. She knew those hur- 
ried characters too well. The letter‘was blotted with 
ink and smeared as with tears. Angela’s tears began 
to rain upon the page as she read: 


“T have tried to be a good woman and a true wife to 
you, tried hard for these many years, knowing all the 
time that you had left off loving me, and but for the 
shame of it would have cared little, though I had as 
many lovers as a maid-of-honor. You made life harder 
for me in this year last past by your passion for my 
sister, which mystery of yours, silent and secret as you 
were, these eyes must have been blind not to discover. 

“And while you were cold in manner and cruel of 
speech—slighting me ever—there was one who loved 
and praised me, one whose value I knew not till he left 
this country, and I found myself desolate without him. 

‘‘He has come back. He, too, has found that I was 
the other half of his mind; and that he could taste no 
pleasure in life unshared by me. He has come to claim 
one who ever loved him, and who denied him only for 
virtue’s sake. Virtue! Poor fool that I was to count 
that a woman’s noblest quality. Why, of all attributes, 
it is that the world least values. Virtue! when the 
starched Duc de Montansier fawns upon Louise de la 
Valliere, when Barbara Palmer is de facto queen of 
England. Virtue! 

“Farewell! Forget me, Fareham, as I shall try to 
forget you. I shall be in Paris perhaps before you re- 
ceive this letter. My house in the Rue de Touraine is 
ready for me. I shall dishonor you by no open scandal. 
The man I love will but rank as the friend I most value, 
and my other friends will ask no questions so long as 
you are silent, and do not seek to disgrace me. Indeed, 
it were an ill thing to pursue me with your anger; the 
more so as I am weak and ailing, and may not live long 
to enjoy an Indian summer of happiness. You have 
given me so little love that you should in common 
justice spare me your hate. 

“TI leave you your children, whom you have affected 
to love better than I; and who have shown so little con- 
sideration for me that I shall not miss them.” 


**What think you of that, Angela, for the letter of a 
she-cynic?”’ 
“It is blotted with her tears. She wrote in sorrow, 
despairing of your love.” 
(Concluded next week.) 


WHAT IS IN STORE, 


What the new departure of the Fiction Supplement 
means for WEEKLY subscribers may be judged by the 
fact that the following among other new, high-class 
novels will follow in regular succession. The supple- 
ment has been enlarged to eight pages. The new 
novels are copyrighted, and cannot be purchased in 
book stores for less than one dollar to one dollar and 
a half: 

“A PASSING MADNESS,” 
by FLORENCE MarryAr, in three installments. 


“LOIS ERCOTT,” 

by KaTHaRineE S. Macguoip, in four installments. 
“THE CURIOUS CORPSE,” 

by Louis ZANGWILL, in three installments. 


“LAWRENCE CLAVERING,” 
by A. E. W. Mason, in three installments. 
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EARLY IN THE MORNING THEY CAME TO THE SEPULCHER.”’—St. Luke, xxtv.. 1. 
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EAT NOT THY HEART. 
(Continued from page fp 


of her closet Beth detached the tea-gown. It looked 
strangely pink on this bright morning. Her fingers 
grew awkward amid its intricacies. Clumsily pulling 
at buttons, seeking for strings, fluffing up bows of rib- 
bon, she put it on. She did so waveringly, with hesita- 
tion and doubt. When she approached the mirror she 
thought herself hideous. Should she tear the thing off 
and cast it from her as being a demoniacal temptation, 
don the crisp calico which lay at hand, fresh from the 
iron. suitable and trim? But the desire to appear at 
leisure, elegant, a lady, in the eyes of these people car- 


ried the day. The tradition of the Mascotte holds a 


grain of verisimilitude. If we have not all mascottes we 
are at least prone to believe in the power of their oppo- 
sites, Certain persons seem to bring us trouble. It is 
positive that there are those who always find us at a 
disadvantage. Their visits appear timed to meet our 
ruffled tempers, our disturbed digestions, our disar- 
ranged coiffures, and this invariably, persistently, 
through years of vain effort to snap and conquer the 
fateful sp ll they weave. Are they never to find us 


calm, dignified and dressed, at rest with them and 
with the world? Their announcement at last seems a 
portent of disaster, their heralding a menace, their 
very name a hidden threat, their presence a calamity. 


H ye that upon so feeble a web asa pink gat 


i 1 0 
ment / vor Beth had hung her future and its peace? 
Pinning a recalcitrant fold about her throat, tripping 
over the front breadth which was an inch too long, 
thrusting an escaped hairpin in her hair, with a heart 


beating to bursting and a hand shaking with agitation 
Beth crossed the hall. Mrs. Marston had never seen the 
tea-gown. Beth knew it. It was for this she had put 
it oi She thought it such a pity that it should wast- 
and fade, and Mr Marston never know! If its in- 
vestiture produced surprise, on Mrs. Marston's fa 
there was no sign. She drew her chair a little from 
the window in her light gracious way, greeting Mrs. 
Mush in her low voice, half drowned by the gayety 
from the porch, which, it must be confessed, was wax- 
ing boisterou 

Your friends are merry,” said Beth, with a pinched 
stile Would they like to come in? 

No, IL think not Lonly ran up fora moment just 
to ask about Wilhelmina, and to speak about the butter 
They are waiting for me.” 

Phen Beth, ill at ease, beating about for a to} ic, 
launched as usual into those complaints which never 
failed to arouse Lola re. 

The dairy’s damp he said [ain't been used to 
one under ground, It’s no wonder the butter gets a 
tists Now down in Pontifex a 

We give everything that’s required,” said Lola, 
not quite ge ntly 

Beth saw her annoyance, and the demands of hospi- 
tality foreed her to hold out the olive branch. 

Would Mrs. Marston have a glass of cherry wine she 
had made herself? She asked it with the majesty of an 
empress, and called ‘Jane’? in the tone with which 
Cleopatra might have summoned Charmian, Lola, 
willing to be mollitied, assented. She did not like such 


cordials. but when Jane brought it, after a very long 
tasted it good-naturedly and handed glasses 


delay. she 

through the window to her guests, and chatted pleas- 
antly. By-and-by the conversation flagged so hope- 
lessly that she got up to leave. Beth accompanied her 
to the door. Their apparition produced a curious hush. 


All eves were turned, 

“It's Mrs. Bush,’ said Lola, addressing the company 
in general and no one in particular, with a slight move 
ment of the hand. 

Asch got up, stretched himself, and yawned. De 
Beaumont brought his heels together with a click, and 
bowed low, taking off his straw hat with its blue rib 
bon. May Plunkett said: 

“Oh, Mrs. Bush. I think your cottage is such a dear.” 

Mrs. Ayrault adjusted her lorgnon. Beth shivered 
as it swept her figure into its comprehensive focus. 

“How are you, Mrs. Bush?’ she said, with a slightly 
sarcastic inflection and illy concealed amusement. “‘I 
hope we haven't disturbed you. We're a noisy lot, I'm 
afraid. Mrs. Marston wanted to leave us at home, but 
we insisted upon coming up to see you, and we're so 
glad now that we did. Your cherry wine is excellent 
thanks!" As she spoke she handed her half-emptied 
glass to Beth, whose fingers had been outstretched for 
a handshake, and who received it sidewise, dripping its 
lees upon the rose-colored trimmings of her strange 
raiment. She sought some word, which came not, with 
which to quench this haughty, handsome, mocking 
woman. With those quick instincts which lie inherent 
in American women Beth had divined the effect that 
she produced She saw herself ridiculous. Yes, 
and when a few moments later their words, their jests, 
came back to her, she knew. 

“Did you ever see such a guy?”’ said Fenno Asch. 

“Does she always get herself up so?"’ said May Plun- 
kett. ‘or was it for our special benefit?” 

“In my country,” said De Beaumont, “‘the maitresses 
fermieres wear a blue cotton apron and cap.”’ 

* “Mrs, Bush,” said Arden, ‘was certainly wonderful.’ 

“Thou, too, Brutus!" For above all pierced Lola's 
verdict. ‘“‘She was grotesque.”’ ; 

Then there were peals of riotous laughter, ill-bred as 
only that of men and women whom etiquette habitually 
controls; the revolt of a long thralldom, the protest of 
fashion against rule. The ultra-civilized must have his 
holiday when the pristine animal wakes up, to howl 
and grin, uncaged and free. 

Fainter and fainter grew their voices, more and more 
distant the reverberations of their derision. But they 
had been careless. She had heard. Peering through 
the creepers, her hands upon her temples, a million 
scorpion tongues let loose to lash her ears! What! they 
all! Five of them pitted against one! Five—powerful, 
self-possessed, cynical! Five! And but the one at 
bay! fettered, insignificant, ‘‘grotesque’’— she — she— 
had said it! In that quick birth of time before the 
mirthful echo of their laughter had died upon her ears, 
before she had dragged herself into the house, Beth 
had traversed the narrow verge which separates hatred 
from crime. 





(Continue ad next week.) 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


XXXVIII. 

IT reaches us that Mr. Herbert Spencer has lately 
refused from an important English university the con- 
ferment of an important degree. His answer is very 
simple and modest. He merely states that it has been 
the rule of his life never to accept any such honors. He 
makes his courtesy and gratitude equally uninistakable, 
and there the matter ends. I remember, when almost 
a boy, meeting the late E. L. Youmans, a devout ad- 
mirer of Mr. Spencer, at a dinner in my father’s house. 
Youmans was a very large, ruddy-faced man, the ap- 
parent reverse of a philosopher, which he indeed amply 
deserved to be called. He gave you an idea of intense 
emotional flurry and fervor; his foes, I imagine, might 
have called it bluster. An ardent worshiper of one who 
is perhaps the exactest'thinker that the world has ever 
seen, Youmans himself teemed with apparent inexacti- 
tudes. He became easily excited ; his sentences tripped 
on one another’s heels amid the impetus of his almost 
hurly-burly monologues. I retollect listening to him 
and watching him with wonder—wonder, I mean, that 
he, of all people in the world, should be a votary of the 
calm and serene Herbert Spencer, whose wisdom had 
even then filled my undergraduate mind with a rever- 
ence which years have only deepened. All the while, 
however, L recall thinking Youmans a decidedly good 
fellow. He was, of course, much more than that; he 
was aman of rich reasoning faculty, a fervent censer- 
swinger at the altar of science, a shrewd detective of 
fraud. That evening he delighted me, I also recall. by 
the torrent of disapproval which he poured upon Walt 
Whitman, whose work he loathed with a scathing 
cordiality. It had then just begun to be talked about 
as potential literature (which it was not, and has never 
yet succeeded in becoming), and Youmans, for a brief 
while forgetting his idol, whelmed ‘‘Leaves of Grass” 
in the ironies of his disgust. We are fond of those 
whose hates dovetail with our own, and I confess that 
I would always have held Youmans’s memory dear 
because he so keenly and sapiently saw the hollow 
humbug of Whitman, even if he had not stood forth so 
vividly as Herbert Spencer's idolatrous friend. Of the 
latter he said: ‘‘There has been for years a conspiracy 
of silence against him in England’’; and it was irre- 
futably true. I went to bed that night with the words 
‘‘a conspiracy of silence’ ringing in my ears. It seemed, 
then, such a stingingly new kind of phrase. It plowed 
fresh ground for me—and noisome, malarial ground, at 
that. It opened up vistas of realization. It stabbed me 
with a sense of how swinish are certain moods of con- 
servatism and how viperish are others. ‘A conspiracy 
of silence!’ I fell asleep repeating the dictum. But 
this, as I said, was long ago. It is now as trite as eat- 
ing one’s breakfast—as deadly for commonplace as 
tying your tie. I accept it as automatically as if it 
were my bath, or my tooth-brush, or my change of 
linen, 


From the shadowy bravos of this conspiracy, how- 
ever, with what was really their ethereal daggers and 
bulletless pistols, Herbert Spencer years ago passed 
unharmed. The enormous momentum of his thought, 
of his theories, had time itself for bondslave. He was 
irresistible as gravitation, logical as the sequence of 
day and night, impregnable as geometry, unanswerable 
as a solar eclipse. Dowered with a colossal brain, he 
told us colossal truths. In the dry white heat of his 
tranquil declarations no false philosophies could live. 
The descendant of Socrates, the heir of Bacon, the nat- 
ural enemy of Plato, he was born to us. Like another 
Romulus, he drank, as a babe, no common nutriment. 
But it was not vulpine, for the dugs of science, goddess 
and not wolf, gave nim vitalizing suck. The egotistic 
falsities of Kant, Hegel, Fichte, and other mere meta- 
physic dreamers, have Rey owe before his gentle yet 
withering protests. He has brandished no hostile spear. 
He has merely lived and spoken, and his life, his speech, 
has been at once as dynamic as lightning-bolts and as 
bland as dawn. He has made no vaunts; he has not 
attempted to farm out the infinite, or to talk about it 
(using Matthew Arnold’s bold simile) as though it were 
‘‘a man in the next street.’’ He has refrained from the 
attitude of which some one accused Victor Hugo— 
“*Maintenant, Seigneur, eausons nous” (‘‘Come, God, 
let’s have a sociable chat’). With almost miraculous 
patience he has studied, examined, deduced. If his 
studies, examinations and deductions have wrought 
havoe with superannuated sophistries, and scared ortho- 
doxy into hysteria, such frenzies have attested the 
weakness of his opponents and have had no concern 
with any violence, on his own part, of individual attack. 
Toward the reckless @ priori postulate he has shown no 
pity. There are fungi that the tap of a walking-stick 
will demolish. 

And so it behooves me to record that a group of in- 
tellectual giants will be for centuries held in homage as 
the English product of this particular one called the 
Nineteenth, now nearing its close. The Victorian age, 
so termed, has been relatively noteworthy. The En- 
glish are at best but poor novelists. Only in rare cases 
can they reflect life without distorting it, and their pas- 
sion for the embroideries of the artificial, their com- 
mercial lust after ‘“‘salability,’’ leads them into many 
blunders which the most lenient-spirited posterity will 
not pardon. But in philosophy ond science all has been 
different. Here the movement has been tremendous: it 
has shaken the entire civilized world. And yet the list 
of its chief instigators has not beenalong one. Buckle, 
Faraday, Tyndall, Huxley, Mr. Lecky, and Darwin (last 
yet mightiest) may be said to comprise it. Then, apart 
from ail these, yet companioned by all—companioned, 
I mean, in the sense of courtiers gathered about a mon- 
arch—towering above all, yet with all graciously allied, 
stands Herbert Spencer. The star of Darwin is daz- 
zling: its fire eclipses that of all his colleagues, save one 
alone. Darwin was not so much a great thinker asa 
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great discoverer. His immortality is beyond question 
or cavil. “Future ages will regard him as the superior 
of Copernicus, Galileo, Newton. Simply through the 
fact that he Jived and died mankind will never again be 
as he found it. That, of any mortal, is a magnificent 
thing to say. Yet even more can be said of Herbert 
Spencer, and it is this: Because he was born among us 
we shall no longer have the vestige of an excuse for 
superstition. He has stripped from ethics the last 
filmiest sheath of sham; he has laid bare to us the 
quivering nerve of moral obligation. He has given to 
honor and duty and virtue a pedigree, an ancestry—if 
you will, an escutcheon and a crest. He has vivisected 
sin; he has made vice idiotic; he has flung a Roentgen 
ray into the roots of principle, both its sturdiest and its 
most fibrous. Obedience to his lucid precepts would 
mean, if exploited faithfully, the shattering of peniten- 
tiaries, the demolition of jails. His wisdom is so vast that 
it awes, like a night thick-crusted with shining worlds. 
And yet the magnitude of his genius casts but one 
shadow—modesty, self-effacement. As I have said, he 
does not presume to deal with finalities. To quote his 
own words—‘“‘In its ultimate essence nothing can be 
known.”’ But what sublimity of instruction has he 
given us regarding that which our knowledge. long 
having neglected, is capable to comprehend! His 
Theory of Evolution, now perfectly disclosed, is a man- 
sion of “‘myriad-corridored complexities."’ The noble 
Spinoza, the brilliant Schopenhauer, could rent lordly 
suites of chambers there and yet be as insignificant as 
some little papal functionary with a hall-bedroom some- 
where among the amplitudes of the Vatican. I can 
best end this feeble eulogy, perhaps, with a still feebler 
sonnet, which I once wrote to him, long ago, and for 
which he was generous enough to send me his thanks: 
A spacious-brained arch-enemy of lies, 
For years he has followed, with sure pace and fleet, 
The stainless robe and radiant-sandaled feet 
That truth makes vaguely visible as it flies. 
For years he has searched, with undiscouraged eyes, 
Deep at the roots of life, eager to meet 
One law beneath whose sovereignty complete 
Each vast and fateful century dawns or dies. 
His intellect is a palace, on whose walls 
Great rich historic frescoes may be seen, 
And where, in matron dignity of mien, 
Meeting perpetually amid its halls 
Messages from victorious generals, 
Calm Science walks, like some majestic queen! 


A maker of clever sayings dropped in upon me, the 
other day, and threw a handful of them, so to speak, 
into my lap. From the epigrammatic turmoil I have 
ventured to select these: 

I. 

Nothing so arms us against our detractors as a con- 

viction that they are ignorant of our worst errors. 
Il. 

When praise comes to us from those whom we dislike 
or despise, let us beware how its incense may cloud 
faults in them that were clear but a brief time before. 

Ill. 

The accepted genius of Shakespeare has no more 
ardent supporters than those who have never read one 
of his plays from beginning to end. Conservatism is 
replete with automatic policies. 


It is surprising with what success the cleanest- 
minded persons may deal in the worst scandals. A 
cake of fresh soap, when brought into contact with our 
garments, will often leave there the most untidy of 
stains. 


v. 

The phrase runs: “If walls had ears...’ They 
have. Are there not chambers whose wall-paper roses 
are packed with guilty secrets, hiding stings of con- 
science as their thorns? 


VI. 

We sometimes find ourselves liking people for good 
qualities which exist in them despite bad ones: just as 
we will smoke, now and then, a cigar of inferior quality 
for the simple reason that it ‘‘draws well.”’ 

The latest intelligence concerning Mr. Anthony 
Comstock makes us wish that some one of his numer- 
ous “‘arrests’’ might be followed by an arresting process 
that would act stringently on his own moralistic zeal. 
An attempt to curtail his powers will shortly be made, 
I observe, by two or three exasperated sufferers from 
their petty tyrannies, through the Albany Legislature. 
As president of the Society for the Prevention of Vice 
he might accomplish not a little good work, and I will 
pay him the courtesy of at least supposing that he has 
privately wrought much. But his recent seizure of a 
translated edition of a novel by Gabriele D’ Annunzio is 
not an instance of this wholesomer mood. D’Annunzio 
is an Italian writer of large repute in his own land. That 
his work does not please the taste of Mr. Comstock is 
quite credible. Perhaps the statue of Lincoln, in Union 
Square, indecent as art but wholly decent from the 
ethical viewpoint, does please him. That is all very 
well. We have no quarrel with the gentleman because 
he is an art-critic pour rire. But has not our immense 
metropolis begun to grow a little tired of his meddle- 
some aggressiveness? Not long ago, ina Brooklyn court- 
room, he attempted to define artistic ‘‘indecency.’’ His 
definition must of necessity have included the Medicean 
Venus in its provincial limits, not to speak of man 
other great creations, ancient and modern. The trut 
is. Mr. Comstock does not make us wonder so much 
whether Mrs. Grundy was his grandmother as whether 
he is not lineally descended from the amusing old lady 
who draped in pantalettes the legs of her newly pur- 
chased piano. What causes him, one cannot help ask- 
ing, to absorb into his spirit so fierce a hate of obscenity? 
If he desires to shine as a would-be reformer, like our 
late ‘‘cruelty to animals’’ Bergh, why does he not choose 
some cult which will not reflect upon him the charge of 
wantonly dallying with the unclean? Society has little 
sympathy with persons who presume to invade the 
realms of its letters and art for the purpose of telling it 
that things are ‘“‘filthy’’ which it has held to be only 
candid, naturalistic and outspoken. Zola’s ‘‘La Terre’’ 
and ‘‘Pot-Bouille’’ and ‘‘Nana’”’ have all been published 
here in translation. Was Mr. Comstock so awed by the 
great fame of the chief living French novelist that he 
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did not dare wreak upon those books his pompous 
vetoes? 

His arrest of Mr. George Ii. Richmond was, to put 
the matter mildly, scandalous. Mr. Richmond’s proper 
course is at once to bring suit against him for defama- 
tion of character. The suit might not be won. but dis- 
closures would probably result that would give Mr. 
Comstock the sensation of burned fingers and a singed 
nose. It is high time that the dirt of incessantly 
screaming out ‘‘dirt’’ should be spared us. Not long 
ago Colonel Ingersoll declared that there are certain 
people in the world who would forbid the sun from 
shining, if they had their way, because its beams breed 
microbes. It is probable that Mr. Comstock could not 
go into the Metropolitan Museum to-morrow and gaze 
there at Palmer's statue of the ‘‘White Captive,’’ with- 
out privately denouncing it as ‘‘lewd.”’ If he were not 
able to secure writs and warrants and other legal im- 
plements of mischief and annoyance, he would be held 
as harmless as the zephyr which I am told that he does 
not physically resemble. On the other hand, if he had 
really the courage of his own droll and tedious preju- 
dices we might pay him a certain transitory kind of 
respect. For then he would invade our drawing-rooms 
and bedchambers, and make himself an iconoclast 
whose wrath, however ludicrous, would be worthy of 
our heed. But no: his fanaticism is not so consistent. 
He has avoided, thus far, offending those whom his 
interference can sting into effective antagonism. I say 
“thus far,”’ though it is probable that his rien ne va plus 
may now have been reached. Our public schools, our 
scientific organizations and institutions, do more in one 
week to crush vice than Mr. Comstock, with all his 
firework endeavors, has accomplished in years. There 
are plenty of laws in our municipal courts to treat all 
sensible complaints against the ‘‘indecencies’’ of which 
he has contrived to have himself appointed the fierce 
individual foe. Take this present case of Mr. G. H. 
Richmond, an entirely reputable publisher, one who 
has issued books by authors prominent and important, 
one whose name until now has never been slighted by 
the faintest aspersion. If this book, ‘‘The Triumph of 
Death,’’ a famous Italian work, had struck certain 
citizens as deserving their open rebellion against it and 
suppression of it, the course would have been perfectly 
easy. Our law, our courts, would have given them 
their full opportunity. They could have presented their 
vase in a body, a congress—not by any means a large 
one, at that—and they would have stood in need of no 
officious middleman. 

But Mr. Comstock has lately given proof that he 
may place himself on the list of those legal offenders 
with whom it is not difficult to deal. “If you had sold 
‘The Triumph of Death’ to a daughter of mine,” he is 
reported as having said to Mr. Richmond, ‘‘I would not 
have waited for the law. I should have shot you.” 

Will such a time ever really come? Will the law- 
loving Mr. Comstock ever stain his chaste soul with the 
crime of murder? Will he ever actually shoot some 
publisher who shall chance to sell his daughter an ‘‘in- 
decent’? book. One tries to love one’s fellowmen, and 
yet, with shudders at his own depravity, one finds 
himself almost wishing that Mr. Comstock might! For, 
after all, what is one dead publisher beside the comfort 
of civic myriads? And think—only think!—of gazing 
out of your window up into the free blue air of heaven, 
and saying to yourself, with a great load of boredom 
lifted from your soul: ‘‘Comstock? Jl n’y en a plus! 
He has fallen, a martyr to his own maudlin heroics!” 








And so the great ‘‘Stoddard dinner’’ came off at the 
Savoy Hotel, and Mr. Stedman rose, at its end, and 
declared that Mr. Stoddard was ‘‘the most distinguished 
poet of his country and generation still remaining and 
still in full voice.”’ One or two of Mr. Stoddard’s pub- 
lishers chanced, if I mistake not, to be present at this 
banquet. ‘They may or not have been pierced by the 
ironic drollery of Mr. Stedman’s encomium. Mr. Stod- 
dard and the late Bayard Taylor were both born in 1825, 
Taylor died in 1878. Surely if Mr. Stoddard is now ‘‘the 
most distinguished poet of his country’? he must have 
been equally so ten or twelve years ago, when Mr. Sted- 
man published his well-known critical volume, ‘‘Ameri- 
van Poets.’’ And yet he there gives to Taylor many 
pages of praise, ranking him, in a general, cumulative 
way, with Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson and 
Whittier, and even treating with much seriousness and 
at considerable length the Ossianic rhapsodies of Walt 
Whitman. But to Mr. Stoddard he gives, unless I 
markedly err, not more than two or three pages. Why 
was this? Mr. Stoddard must then have been precisely 
the same ‘‘distinguished” poet that he is now, for he 
has brought out, since that time, no new metrical work 
in book form, and has printed in magazines and journals 
only a few lyrics from year to year. Mr. Stedman's 
panegyric is therefore somewhat puzzling. Evidently 
he had the chance of proving his profound admiration 
between book-covers, yet he has reserved it for the 
rather perishable and unauthentic atmosphere of an 
after-dinner speech. Litera scripta manet, we used to 
learn as a sterling truth in our sophomoric days. It 
seems to me that if I were Mr. Stoddard I should have 
a bone to pick (and he has had enough bones of this sort 
to fill several catacombs) with this tardy eulogist, this 
belated Boswell. However, that is quite his own affair. 
Yet it does not seem so much his own affair, but equally 
that of his listeners, when ‘‘the most distinguished poet 
of his country and generation still remaining in full 
voice,”’ replies to those who have just banqueted him 
after the following richly eloquent fashion: 

“‘Gentlemen: If I have any right 
To come before you here to-night 
It is conferred on me by you 
And more for what I tried to do 
Than anything that I have done. 
A start, perhaps, a race not won! 
But ‘tis not wholly lost, I see, 
For you, at least, believe in me. 
Comrades, nay, fellows, let me say, 
Since life at most is but a play, 
And we are players, one and all, 
And this is but a curtain call, 
If I were merely player here 
And this assumption of his part, 
I might pretend to drop a tear, 
And lay my hand upon my heart. 
And ey not speak, because 
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I felt so deeply your applause! 

I cannot do this, if I would; 

I can but thank you, as I should, 

And take the honors you bestow— 

A largess, not a Jawful claim; 

My share thereof is small, I know, 

But from your hands to-night is fame— 

A precious crown in these pert days 

Of purchased or of self-made bays!” 
There are nearly forty more lines of an equal freshness, 
vigor and grace. Such literary fragrance and color 
must have made each reveler who experienced them 
wish that his dinner-ticket had cost him ten dollars 
instead of a paltry tive. Poor dear old post-prandial 
Holmes! If his ghost were hovering near, it must have 
grown rosy with spectral blushes, realizing all the com- 
parative doggerel it had delivered in the flesh, ‘‘across 
the walnuts and the wine.’’ No woodenness here—no 
jerky, jumpy, pumping, wheezy couplets! Pure inspira- 
tion, pa ses Ad, spontaneity, scintillant wit, from start 
to finish! Let us not be too pert, by the bye, ‘‘in these 
pert days,’ while yet we feel tempted to ask what 
“self-made bays’’ may mean. Could ‘‘our strong and 
tender-hearted elder comrade,” ‘‘our white - haired 
minstrel,’’ have intended to imply that there are 
any kinds of bays conceivable which are not “‘self- 
made’? If they do not make themselves — that is, 
if they are not always a product of nature — pray 
who makes them? What other sort of bay is there at 
all different from a self-made bay? Surely there can- 
not be a metaphoric blot upon so sunbright a lyric? No; 
perish the thought! It is merely some lovely poetic bit 
of mysticism, and the gentlemen who are said to have 
leaped up on chairs and waved handkerchiefs, the other 
evening, should reverentially found a Stoddard Society 
for the purpose of making it plain to future ages. More 
shame to us all, we have never yet lad such a Society. 
But even at the eleventh lour there is a chance to re- 
pent and be saved! 





An English friend writes me that a friend of his, a 
young man of letters, has falien in love with the work 
of Mr. Edgar Saltus and is preparing an article upon it 
for one of the London magazines. This is pleasant 
news. In our own publications we have had so many 
essays on the subjects of Messrs. Kipling, Barrie, Mac- 
laren, Hope, Doyle, ete., that a place for Mr. Saltus 
should surely be spared ‘‘over yonder.”’ My English 
friend also tells me that ‘‘the syndicate star system is 
working as one foresaid it would; names are all-impor- 
tant, and these are mostly boomed to star positions by 
the agents themselves.’’ And he adds: “I am told also 
that scarcely any book has a two years’ lease of life 
now. No matter how popular, it ceases to sell, hope- 
lessly and entirely, about eighteen months after first 
publication. Another sign of the syndicate and its 
propaganda, I should think.” 

Yes, most fair-minded people would be apt to think 
so, too. I have already sought to show, in these col- 
umns, the evil wrought by the syndicate. English 
middlemen of this character are more aggressive and 
rapacious than American ones; but with both the 
principle is the same. And why should not most of 
their boomed books live but brief lives? An instance of 
this vehement puffing was Mr. Barrie's ‘‘Window in 
Thrums.”’ It is a gloomy little Scotch story, with 
flashes of that dismal Scotch humor which nearly 
always turns upon some left-handed irreverence paid to 
parson or church. Skillful booming caused it to be 
regarded as a temporary classic. American critics 
were fooled by British salesmen into pronouncing it 
“rare’’ and “‘perfect.”” Even American authors caught 
the fever and spoke of it as ‘‘exquisite’’ and gushed over 
it to one another. And now we learn that an edition 
de luxe is to be or has been printed of it, with illustra- 
tions either by some great artist who had Thrums at his 
fingers’-ends, or some great artist who went to Thrums 
and “‘lovingly’’ studied it. And meanwhile a whole 
mass of Caledonian literature has been dumped upon 
the poor American public. It ‘‘smells of the heather” 
say some of us, trying to pose as enthusiastic con- 
noisseurs. A good many of us wouldn't know a 
sprig of heather if we saw it. But then Scotland, in 
fiction, is so fascinating—so much more fascinating than 
one’s own tedious, commonplace Western land! Ah, 
my deluded friends, you are simply the prey of the 
English ‘‘syndicators,’’ and certain American ones who 
abet them and play into their avidly commercial hands. 
There are transatlantic authors to-day whose ‘‘man- 
agers’’ count far more upon profits reaped here than at 
home. A slight London vogue is used as the means of 
creating a big New York or Chicago one. The gullibil- 
ity of the American public is played for all it is worth. 
A few London literary journals possessing limited cir- 
culations are induced to praise a certain book—or per- 
haps the praise is spontaneous . . . who shall say? In 
many cases America is buying two or three editions 
before England has bought one. The applause of the 
literary journals may have reached only a meager 
throng. chiefly bookmen, and all the way from Kent 
to Durham you could count on your fingers the peo- 
ple who know it has really been bestowed. But 
“over here in the States’? huge sales are reported; 
agents on these shores are salaried to ‘‘handle’’ the 
particular work. There is not an English author of 
even moderate financial success in his own land who 
does not hope to double it, to quadruple it, in ours. 
American authors who sell, here, their fifteen, twenty, 
thirty thousand copies of a novel (though, heaven 
knows, they are few enough) can secure no foothold 
there. Yet the work of Englishmen who have no 
national status whatever is often bought by American 
“syndicators’’ and pushed into our magazines, our 
weekly illustrated journals, our Sunday newspapers. 
For English writers America is a lucrative market; for 
American writers England is no market atall. ‘Your 
story is pleasing and powerful,’’ the English purveyor 
will say, ‘‘but I fear it is too local to please our public.” 
On the other hand, nothing English is too local to please 
our public. It is not only a question of Piccadilly and 
Belgravia, of Whitechapel and Spitalfields; it is just as 
much a question of the obscurest provincial town. All 
is fish that comes to the American net. Nothing is fish 
that comes to the English net. Slight wonder that a 
congress of British authors was rapidly gathered to- 
gether, not long ago, when war between the two coun- 
tries was foolishly babbled about, and that a protest of 
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the most humanitarian eloquence received scores of 
prompt signatures. Pockets were being imperiled, 
steady incomes were being threatened. I could easily 
name ten English writers who never finish a new novel 
without distinct and somewhat lordly expectations 
from sales in ‘‘the States.’’ These exceed, in almost 
every instance, the revenue anticipated from England, 
Canada, India, Australia and New Zealand, all taken 
together. Dear old Uncle Sam! He’s such an accom- 
modating fellow! He doesn’t care a dime whether he 
snubs and starves his own yarn-spinners or not. All be 
wishes to show is his loyal and profound admiration for 
the modern English novelists—who, | am constrained 
to add, are the smallest, most artificial, most uninspired, 
and (with very few living exceptions) the least artistic 
race now existent. 

I have it on the very best of authority that after the 
Salvationists had burned Colonel R. G. Ingersoll in 
effigy at their ‘“‘temple’’ in West Fourteenth Street, they 
called upon him (that is, some of their ‘‘employes”’ did, 
as our friend, ‘‘The Tribune,’’ would say) and asked him 
for a contribution of five dollars to their ‘‘cause.”’ 
Whether the large-hearted Colonel gave it or not, lam 
unaware, The chances are that he would have done so 
if he had approved of Prohibition; and unless I err he 
does not approve of it at all. 

Nor do many clear-headed thinkers. For, when all 
is said, there is a rather large majority among our 
seventy millions of pecple who can enjoy drinking wine 
without getting drunk on it. Toa very large number 
of these stimulant is a medicinal necessity. ‘To another 
very large number it is a cheer and a boon. Thousands 
of reputable citizens in New York have to-day just 
cause for cursing the Raines law. It will certaimly 
perish, and no one is better aware of this than are the 
politicians themselves, who go on incessantly playing 
their subtle and selfish games with the people, using 
the ‘‘liquor question” as their trump card, now up a 
sleeve, now on the table. now reserved in the “hand” 
for the taking of some future ‘‘trick.”’ Prohibition is 
the pet folly of cranks, just as high license is the sane 
expedient of the wise. But, all threadbare arguments 
against Prohibition aside—arguments which to repeat 
would be to make my poor ‘‘Men, Manners and Moods’ 
even more fatally boring than already they have doubt- 
less proved—I should say that high license had not yet 
found the real secret of its efficacy. All restaurants, of 
whatever sort, should cease from selling intoxicants by 
half after twelve. This is the way it is managed in 
London, where centuries of experience have shown that 
this way is the best. Unitess you belong to a club you 
cannot get a drop of tipple after that hour. 1 never 
heard of an “‘all night place’? in London; Iam indeed 
certain that no such abominations can be found there. 
The mischief which these haunts accomplish, night 
after night, is almost incalculable. Hundreds of men 
who have meant to go straight home (or a little crook- 
edly, if you please) after leaving a convivial party. are 
lured by the glare of these taverns into crossing their 
thresholds for ‘just one more drink.’’ Then the devil 
try of the thing begins. Glass follows glass, and to the 
enkindled yet befogged brain hours glide by like min- 
utes. Then comes the blear, dictatorial dawn, then the 
uncompromising sunlight, then the homeward-stagger- 
ing shape, the chill stare of neighbors, the pain of wife 
and children, the workless and besotted day. Yes, be- 
yond a doubt the ‘‘all night places” should go. But 
there is something else that should go. I mean the 
absurdly early hour at which our grog-shops are per- 
mitted to open. This is done, of course, in order that 
certain workingmen may obtain their morning dram. 
But here let Prohibition be as tyrannic as a Draco. 
The workingman is better without his morning dram, 
and if he must have it let him have it at home. Eight 
o'clock in the morning is quite early enough for saloons 
to open. jesides, this arrangement would have an 
added advantage; it would render the lives of bar- 
tenders less terribly drudging. As it is, nine-tenths of 
them perish in youth from intemperance. And slight 
wonder, when loss of sleep is their constant and un- 
merciful bane. 








Is versatility ‘‘a dreadful fault’? That somewhat 
infantile person who perpetrates ‘‘literary notes”’ in the 
‘Tribune’ so declares, Never, I think, was there an 
inaner idea than that which somebody endeavored to 
promulgate a few decades ago, to the effect that genius 
is rarely versatile. It is just the sort of idea that our 
“Tribune” friend would be likely to seize upon, for it 
has gained a certain spurious currency, and it is de- 
voutly respected, as a matter of course, by persons who 
can do only one thing passably well. But, when all is 
said, there are few great writers who have not possessed 
versatility. Among novelists, Dickens gave us the two 
widely different works of ‘David Copperfield” and ‘‘A 
Tale of Two Cities’; Thackeray wrote ‘‘The Newcomes’’ 
and ‘‘Henry Esmond’’; George Eliot wrote ‘Adam 
Bede”’ and ‘‘Romola’’; Charles Reade wrote ‘White 
Lies’ and “The Cloister and the Hearth’; Bulwer 
wrote ‘‘My Novel’ and ‘‘Zanoni.’’ Among famous 
poets, Dryden wrote ‘The Hind and the Panther’’ and 
‘Translations from Boccaccio”’; Pope wrote ‘The Rape 
of the Lock” and ‘’The Dy,ing Christian to his Soul’; 
Wordsworth wrote ‘““‘The Ode on Immortality’? and 
“Peter Bell’; Byron wrote ‘‘Don Juan’’ and ‘The 
Prisoner of Chillon”’ ; Coleridge wrote ‘‘Love’”’ and ‘‘The 
Ancient Mariner’’; Shelley wrote ‘“‘The Skylark’’ and 
“The Cenci’’; Keats wrote ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes’’ and 
‘Hyperion’; Longfellow wrote “Hiawatha” and ‘‘The 
Skeleton in Armor’’; Tennyson wrote ‘‘Godiva’’ and 
‘Locksley Hall.’’ Milton and Shakespeare I have left 
unmentioned, but surely between ‘“‘L’Allegro’’ and 
“Paradise Lost’’ there is as wide a stretch as between 
‘‘Macbeth”’ and ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ And if 
Shakespeare be the one most justly famed of all poets, 
beyond doubt he was notable for nothing so mucli as 
for his phenomenal versatility. But the ‘‘Tribune”’ 
gentleman (or lady?) would perhaps denounce this 
many-sidedness in Shakespeare as ‘‘a dreadful thing.” 
His (or her) pronunciamento I do not think dreadful 
at all, but extremely diverting. Indeed, the literary 
column to which I have referred contains, from day to 
day, more solid amusement than ‘‘Punch’’ and “Puck” 
combined, and quite as much real humor, all the pleas- 
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MULLER’S REMINISCENCES 
MAGNATES. 


PROFESSOR MAX 
OF LITERARY 
THE third installment of Professor Max Miller’s 
literary recollections in the March ‘‘Cosmopolis’’ is a 
feast of good things. He opens with a vehement blast 
against dinner parties. 
AGAINST ‘“‘SOCIAL GOBBLINGS,”’ 


He describes them as ‘‘tortures’’ which have claimed 
more victims than the fatal hunting-field. He craves 
the abolition of these ‘‘social gobblings”’: 

“The Hindoos seem to me to show their good taste by 
retiring while they feed, and reappearing only after they 
have washed their hands and face. Why should we 
be so anxious to perform this no doubt necessary func- 
tion before the eyes of our friends? Could not at least 
the grosser part of feeding be performed in private, and 
the social gathering begin at the dessert, or with men, 
at the wine, so as to have a real Symposion, not a 
Symphagion?”’ 

ARNOLD AND RUSKIN. 

Of Matthew Arnold the writer does not produce 
much store of private memory. ‘‘There was certainly 
a great charm in Arnold, even though he could be very 
patronizing”: 

‘Not long before his death he met Browning on the 
steps of the Athenwum. He felt ill, and in taking leave 
of Browning he hinted that they might never meet 
again. Browning was profuse in his protestations, and 
Arnold, on turning away, said in his airy way, ‘Now, 
one promise, Browning: please, not more than ten 
lines.’ Browning understood, and went away with a 
solemn smile.”’ 

Concerning 
gistic: 

‘He was really the most tolerant and agreeable man 
in society. He could discover beauty where no one else 
saw it, and make allowance where others saw no excuse. 
I remember him as diftident asa young girl, full of ques- 
tions, and grateful for any information. Even on art 
topics I have watched him listening almost deferen- 
tially to others who laid down the law in his presence. 
His voice was always most winning. and his language 
simply perfect.” 


Ruskin the record is much more eulo- 


THE LATE LAUREATE AS GUEST. 

What is told of Tennyson, though in perfectly good 
humor, will not raise the poet in popular esteem. Once 
during the long vacation he came suddenly to Oxford 
and Dr, Muller invited him to dinner and breakfast: 

“My wife, a young housekeeper, did her best for our 
unexpected guest. He was known to be a gourmand, 
and at dinner he was evidently put out by finding the 
sauce with the salmon was not the one he preferred. 
He was pleased, however, with the wing of a chicken, 
and said it was the only advantage he got from being 
Poet Laureate, that he generally received the liver- 
wing of a chicken. The next morning at breakfast, we 
had rather plumed ourselves on having been able to get 
a dish of cutlets, and were not a little surprised, when 
our guest arrived, to see him whip off the cover of the 
hot dish, and to hear the exclamation, ‘Mutton chops! 
the staple of every bad inn in England.’ However, 
these were but minor matters, though not without im- 
portance in the eyes of a young wife to whom Tenny- 
son had been like one of the Immortals.”’ 


TENNYSON AND TOBACCO, 

The writer holds Tennyson to be as typically a Cam- 
bridge man as Ruskin was an Oxford man. Here is an 
amusing anecdote: 

“It was generally after dinner, when smoking his 
vipe and sipping his whisky and water, that Tennyson 
vegan to thaw, and to take a more active part in con- 
versation. People who have not known him then have 
hardly known bien at all. ... His pipe was almost 
indispensable to him, and I remember one time, when 
I and several friends were staying at his house, the 
question of tobacco turned up. I confessed that for 
years I had been a perfect slave to tobacco, so that I 
could neither read nor write a line without smoking, 
but that at last I had rebelled against this slavery, and 
had entirely given up tobacco. Some of his friends 
taunted Tennyson that he could never give up tobacco. 
‘Anybody can do that,’ he said, ‘if he chooses to do it.’ 
When his friends still continued to doubt and to tease 
him, ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I shall give up smoking from to- 
night.’ The very same evening I was told that he threw 
his pipes and his tobacco out of the window of his bed- 
room. The next day he was most charming, though 
somewhat self-righteous. The second day he became 
very moody and captious; the third day no one knew 
what to do with him. But after a disturbed night I 
was told that he got out of bed in the morning, went 
quietly into the garden, picked up one of his broken 
pipes, stuffed it with the remains of the tobacco scat- 
tered about, and then. having had a few puffs, came to 
breakfast, all right again. Nothing was said any more 
about giving up tobacco.” 

BROWNING. 

Browning is shown in effective, if undesigned, con- 
trast to the Laureate: 

“Browning was full of sympathy, nay of worship, 
for anything noble and true in literature, ancient or 
modern. And what was most delightful in him was 
his ready response, his generosity in pouring out his 
own thoughts befere anybody who shared his sympa- 
thies. For real and substantial conversation there was 
no one his equal, and even in the lighter after-dinner 
talk he was admirable. .. He was a far better reader 
than Tennyson. His voice was natural, sonorous, and 
full of delicate shades; while Tennyson read in so deep 
a tone that it was like the rumbling and rolling sound 
of the sea rather than like a human voice.” 

There are many other charming bits of gossip about 
great men, for which the reader must turn to the ‘‘Cos- 
mopolis.”’ 
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IS THE PLAGUE COMING? 

A most interesting contribution to the ‘‘Revue de 
Paris’’ is that concerning the plague, written by Dr. E. 
Mosny, an authority on the ahten. Like most of those 
who have gone at all into the question, the French 
medical man is a pessimist, and evidently looks forward 
to the time when the Black Death will again reign 
supreme in Europe, notwithstanding all our sanitary 
improvements and precautionary measures. ‘The 
enemy is at our doors. Invasion is possible. We must 
throw up fortifications as soon as we can.’’ He points 
out significantly that in 1894 certain papers announced 
that the plague had broken out at Canton. No notice 
was taken of the matter, and it was not till the epi- 
demic had traveled to Bombay that the Western world 
began to realize that the danger was indeed approach- 
ing. 

Dr. Mosny gives a valuable summary of what may 
be called the world’s history of the plague. He points 
out that the first time the plague is mentioned in Euro- 
pean history was in the year 542. This mysterious ill- 
ness was called the Justinian Pest, and it invaded the 
whole of the Nile delta, the Mediterranean littoral and 
Persia. In 1270, St. Louis died of the plague, and a 
hundred years later appeared the awful Black Death, 
which for four years decimated Europe. There is no 
doubt that this form of the plague came from China, 
and followed very much the same line of route as has 
done the epidemic which is now stationed at Bombay. 
It seems to have had its root in China, and after going 
through India, attacked Persia and Russia, Poland, 
Germany, France, Italy and Spain. Two years later 
England and Norway were visited by the Black Death. 
Pope Clement VI. instituted a quaint kind of inquiry 
into the number of deaths, and the result was noted as 
fixing a total uf forty-two million eight hundred thou- 
sand victims. Venice and London each returned a 
hundred thousand deaths; Paris, curiously enough, 
only half that number. Germany lost a million and a 
half, and Italy the half of her population. Although 
we know a great deal about the forms the plague took, 
wactically nothing was put on record as to its causes. 
Not until 1578 was the question of possible plague in- 
fection studied, but certain enlightened Italian physi- 
cians consented to draw a cordon round Vicenza. where 
the plague had again made its appearance. Accord- 
ingly the evil was to a certain extent stopped. 

Few people are aware that the last great outbreak of 
plague in Europe was that in London, where in 1665, in 
a comparatively short time, sixty-eight thousand died 
of the Black Death. France considered herself entirely 
rid of the dread disease, and yet in 1720 burst out the 
awful plague of Marseilles, which it is now fairly cer- 
tain was brought from Syria in a cargo of silk. Forty 
thousand people died in fifteen months, and from Mar- 
seilles the plague swept all Provence, going as far north 
as Avignon. In 1743 Messina went through much the 
same experience. The Black Death has only disap- 
mee from Egypt during the last fifty yezrs. ~~ 
Napoleon’s Nile campaign two thousand soldiers die 
from this cause alone, 

The French physician considers that the plague may 
be said to be endemic everywhere in Persia, in Afghan- 
istan, in India, and in China. M. Tholozan, the French 
medical man who was for so long the medical adviser 
of the late Shah of Persia, made long and elaborate 
studies of the plague, and these are now proving of the 
greatest value to the Sanitary Conference. As to how 
the plague is spread, pilgrimages, caravans, river 
travel, all contribute to that end, though occasionally 
it is quite impossible to tell how the epidemic makes its 
way with such alarming rapidity from one district to 
another. Often the plague will decimate a town and 
leave its near neighbor untouched. While one hundred 
thousand persons were dying at Canton, there were but 
eight thousand deaths at Hong Kong; and Bombay, 
though linked by railways to all the great towns of 
India, seems to have remained practically the only 
plague-stricken city. 

The French writer sees a certain affinity between 
the cholera and plague. He points out that during the 
Hamburg cholera visitation of 1892, the epidemic began 
and ended in the town. He goes inte the question of 
what may be called plague vaccination, and evidently 
has but small belief in its efficacy. On the other hand, 
he notes several curious facts; one is that a really 
rigorous cordon round a building or round a town 
generally prevents the spread of the plague, and also 
that running water seems to have an extraordinary 
effect on the bacilli. In 1665 some ten thousand people 
took refuge on the Thames, and it is said that not one 
of them died. The same thing recently occurred at 
Canton; eighty thousand Chinese took to the water on 
the outbreak of the plague, and among those who did 
so the mortality was trifling. 

HOW TO LIVE LONG. 
SIR ISAAC HOLDEN'S PRESCRIPTION. 

Mrs. Emily Crawford contributes to the ‘‘Young 
Man” an interesting account of her friend, Sir Isaac 
Holden, M.P. The millionaire of Yorkshire is now 
nearly ninety. He lost his second wife six years ago. 
She was then eighty-three years of age, and he laments 
that she should have died so prematurely, attributing 
her untimely decease at such an early age entirely to 
her neglect of the hygienic rules, by the aid of which 
he hopes to be able to reach his one hundred and 
twentieth year. It seems that young Holden was much 
impressed early in life by an account which he read as 
to the diet on which John Wesley did his marvelous 
evangelical work: 

‘‘Wesley’s physical activity remained unabated to 
the close of his life. He rose at four in the morning, 
rode or drove time after time, when a very old man, 
over England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, made long 
halts nowhere, and preached everywhere he halted. He 
attributed his undiminished usefulness to sobriety in 
food and drink. He ate little meat when elderly and 
old, and less bread; was fond of fruit and green cooked 
vegetables. Wesley was one of the first hygienists to 
see that phosphates of lime, in which flour is so rich, 
are good for growing children, reas oa le, young 
mothers; but shorten the life of the elderly, by making 
bones dense and weighty, muscles rigid, ‘furring’ the 
large blood vessels like an old boiler, and choking the 
capillary arteries.” 
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Hence, on Sir Isaac Holden’s table there is to be 
found very little bread, while fruits abound: 

“The atmosphere of the house in winter is that of 
the open air in genial summer weather. He likes 
warmth. The thermometer in his bedroom marks in 
winter sixty degrees Fahrenheit. The air everywhere 
in the house is completely changed each half-hour. The 
orange is Sir Isaac’s favorite. e finds in the banana a 
substitue for bread. The utmost bread he takes at a 
meal is a thin biscuit of wheaten flour. When he takes 
meat he eats nothing else. Wine is eschewed. But on 
returning from the House of Commons to Queen Anne’s 
Mansions he had’ a tumbler of whisky and hot water 
before going to bed. As he rises in the morning he 
sucks an orange or eats a small bunch of grapes. Roast 
apples, with a tiny pinch of bicarbonate of soda to cor- 
rect the acidity, and milk similarly treated, are impor- 
tant items of his dietary. He takes no ‘drink with his 
food, and this obliges him to masticate well. To John 
Wesley’s rules of health he added those of the great 
French physiologist Flourens, who believed one hun- 
— twenty to be the normal period of human 
ife. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW POEM. 

The latest development of periodical literature isa 
woos J entitled ‘‘The Hatch, Mansfield Quarterly,’ 
three-fourths of which is a trade circular of the wines 
and spirits of Hatch, Mansfield & Co. It calls for 
notice, however, for it contains Bret Harte’s latest 

oem, called ‘‘Free Silver at Angel’s,’’ reported b 

ruthful James. The story may be familiar to all 
admirers of Truthful James’s muse, which tells how, 
in the midst of a Free Silver discussion, when the 
dollars;were heaped in a pile upon the board, a heathen 
Chinee, Ah Sin, was invited to show his idea of 
what Free Silver meant. The heathen Chinee in- 
stantly swept all the dollars up his sleeve, and was 
at once seized and punished. For his crime he was 
sat astride upon Mr. Brown’s new bike, with results 
that might be expected, for the pigtail caught within 
the wheel, and wound up round the rim, and that 
bicycle ‘‘got up and reared—and then crawled over 
him.’”’ So by way of keeping his balance true, they 
put the silver dollars into a bag, and tied it to Ah Sin’s 


pigtail. This enabled him to keep the balance of the 

jike, which was then set rolling down the hill, leaving 

them cold and dumb: 

“““Come back! Come back!’ we called at last. We 
heard a shriek of glee, 

And something sounding strangely like ‘All litee! Sil- 


vel’s flee!’ 

And saw his feet tucked on the wheel—the bike go all 
alone! 

And break the biggest record Angel’s Camp had ever 
known! 


“He raised the hill without a spill and still his speed 
maintained, 

For why?—he traveled on the sheer momentum he had 
gained, 

And vanished like a meteor—with his queue stretched 
in the gale, 

Or I might say a Comet—takin’ in that silver tail! 


“But not again we saw his face—nor Brown his ‘Silver 
Free!’ 

And I marvel in my simple mind howe’er these things 
can be! 

But I do not reproduce the speech of Brown who saw 
him go, 

For my words are pure and simple—and I never yet 
was low!”’ 


THE LORD’S DAY. 

The ‘‘Quarterly’’ Reviewer publishes an erudite essay 
devoted to the history of Sunday. He thus conveniently 
summarizes his conclusions at the close of his paper: 

“The opportunities for worship and rest which 
the Church first won from the State in the opening 
years of the fourth century are a priceless privilege 
which should be maintained at any cost, but the cere- 
monial of the Fourth Commandment has no applica- 
tion to the Lord’s Day, and, apart from dark days of 
bigotry, whether Roman or Puritan, has never been 
held to have. The term Christian Sabbath is unknown 
for the first twelve centuries of Christian history. The 
term Sabbath as applied to the Lord’s Day is unknown 
to the Articles, the Canons, and the Prayer- Book of the 
Church of England. The Christian idea of the day is of 
a day of worship, refreshment, rest, peace, joy, liberty. 
The duty is therefore incumbent upon every Christian 
to claim these privileges for himself and for all persons 
committed to his care, and, as far as in him lies, to 
obtain and to preserve it for the whole brotherhood of 
man. Many eminent Christian teachers have rejoiced 
during the past year to welcome as a step in this direc- 
tion the opening on Sundays of the chief public muse- 
ums and galleries in London.”’ 

The ‘‘Quarterly”’ expresses great regret that prose- 
cution should have led many eminent lecturers to re- 
fuse to address audiences on Sundays. It laments ‘‘that 
the Lords’ Committee have been unable to suggest any 
means by which entertainments like a lecture by Sir 
Robert Ball could be sanctioned, and a low type of 
music-hall performance prohibited.’’ 

It believes that the difficulty could be solved by for- 
bidding entertainments held for purposes of profit, but 
it suggests as an alternative that local authorities 
should be allowed to decide what kind of entertainment 
should be legalized on Sunday. 


“That woman over there looks as if she were 
painted—” 

“Sir, that is my wife.”’ 

“‘T had not finished my sentence. She looks as if she 
were painted by Raphael and had just stepped out of 


the frame.’ 





THE THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR SERVICE 
is to be re-established between New York and Chicago via the 
D. L. & W. and Nickel Plate Roads on April 13th, 1897. An elegant 
Pullman car will be attached to train No. 7, leaving New York 7:30 
Pp. u. each day, and will arrive at Chicago at 9:00 p. u. following day. 
Dining-car attached at Buffalo at 7:00 a.u. For space and all in- 
formation call on ticket agents D. L & W. R. R. 
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YOUTH OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 


THE 


BY ILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


Ir there is any boy who has not yet read ‘‘Treasure 


Island’ and ‘‘Kidnapped.’' he may be pitied in one 
sense, and envied in another sense: for though he has 
lost much, he has much to gain—he has joys before him 
which others have already known. Of all modern 
books that a boy should rejoice in, there is none com- 
parable with those two; both of them equal in a way 
to ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’ and both, like Defoe'’s master- 
iece, so permanent as works of art that they can never 
be outgrown 

A boy who cares for reading at all usually reads 
everything he can reach; but if he is a healthy boy and 
has any choice he von shows his preference for Ro- 
mance. dle will give up Bunyan for Scott, Miss Edge- 
worth for Marryat, and a bushel of moral tales for a 
handful of stirring adventures 

At the hint of a buecaneer such a boy will snap his 
teeth upon an imaginary cutlass and slap his hip in 
search of an unsubstantial pistol; see himself (much 
larger than life) parading coral beaches, or Jolling 
under erimson sails in the midday heat of tropical 
reefs, or under the mild light of the Southern stars—a 
fir iter, a dare-devil, an exploiter of untold riches; in 
turn a Drake. a Frobisher, or a Magellan. 

tut let him return to the mass of such fiction when 
he ha rown older and the sadness of experience has 
Clipped his wings, as it were. What rubbish most of it 

ms! And how he will vawn over the narratives that 
on transported him, now to the ice-bound ship in the 
chuteh of th Arctic, then to the pampas, now to the 
African lake ind then to the Indian jungle! The 
lights have gone out on that wonderful panorama in 

, iceber palms and banyvans had life and move 
ment, and all the beasts of the ark swung in a fascinat 
ing rotation. But though other books fade, ‘‘ Robinson 
( Iso keeps a fresh as ever for the boys of these 
da as it was for the boys who saw Defoe in Fleet 
Street hen William the Third was king; and not for 
bovs alone, but also for gray beard 

So it is with Stevenson tories of adventure One 
can never be too old to lose interest in David Balfour o1 
Alan Ti k Ste irt, and never fail to smeil the heather 
and the brine in all their exciting experiences by sea 
inl by land 

Defoe wrote other books besides ‘‘Robinson Crusve,”* 
indowas the author of some virulent pamphlets which 
led him to the pillory; but how many boys think of 
him exeept for that one story? Stevenson has writien 
essays and poems which show his genius as clearly as 
his fiction do but there is a possibility that posterity 
will remember him more gratefully for ‘Treasure 
Island” and “Kidnapped” than for anything else. 

Ife was not at all shy in deseribit himself: indeed, 
few authors of equal rank and prominence ever contided 
»much as he did to his readers. He held himself up as 
tmirror in Which they might see themselves; he lets us 
into all his little ret and vet discloses nothing 

noble, nothing that does not create sympathy and 

nul r elevate By reading his Memories and 
Portra one might take the story of his vouth from 
his own lips, and that revelation only needs the con- 
firmation of a few friends, which it already has. 

He was born in Edinburgh in 1850, and came of a 
family distinguished as inventors and engineers. Mat 
ners Who sail the stormy and rockbound seas of Scot 
land have reason to be grateful to the Stevensons, for 
th randfather and uncles of Robert Louis designed 
ind superintended the erection of the lighthouses that 
now beam on many of the most fearsome reefs and 
headlands on the coast Robert himself was intended 
by his parents to be an engineer and to pursue the 
family calling, but he was not that sort of a boy. He 
could not learn by rote what other boys learned; he 
was delicate, dreamy, impracticable, a reader but not 
a seholar. 

There is very little doubt that he caused his father 
and mother much anxiety and disappointment. ‘‘From 
my earliest childhood,’’ he says ‘‘it was mine to make a 


plaything of imaginary events, and as soon as I was 
able to write I became a good friend of the paper- 
makers.’ He seribbled and read a great deal, and, 
instead of going to school, explored the hills and glens 
of the Pentlands until there was hardly a rivulet that 
he did not know from its source to the sea. and in all 


his rambles one may be sure his mind was full of the 


imaginings which are fed by the romantic past and 
aspects of such a country as Scotland. ‘‘A Scottish 
child,” he says, “hears much of shipwreck, outlying 
iron skerries. pitiles broakers, and great  sealights; 


much of heathery mountains, wild clans, and hunted 
Covenanters. Breaths come to him in song of the dis- 
tant Cheviots, and the ring of foraging hoofs; he 
glories in his hard-fisted forefathers of the iron girdle 
and the handful of oatmeal. who rode so swiftly and 
lived so sparsely on their raids,” 

Sometimes he was taken by his father or his uncles 
on their expeditions to the wild islands and headlands 
lighthouses, and thus he 


where thev were building 
made the acquaintance of the island of Earraid, on 
which David Balfour was wrecked in the brig ‘‘Cove- 


nant. 

“Fifteen miles away to seaward, a certain black rock 
stood environed by the Atlantic rollers, the outpost of 
the Torran reefs. Here was a tower to be built, anda 
star lighted for the conduct of seamen. But as the rock 
was small and hard of access, and far from the land, the 
work would be one of years, and my father was now 
looking for a shore station where the stones might be 
quarried and dressed, the men live, and the tender, with 
lie at anchor. . Here was no 





some degree of safety, 


SOULTH DAKOTA IN SPRINGTIME 
Is clothed with verdure green and spotted with the beautiful blue 
and white prairie flowers, tokens of luxuriant soil like that fair 


country to which Moses led the children of Israel in ancient times 
And like unto that land of plenty, South Dakota outrivals its 
its soil, sown, cultivated 


sister States of the East in the products of 
and harvested in less time and with greater ease than in any other 
portion of the United States 

And so we say unto you that now is the opportunity of a lifetime 
to “Go West vid : 
address Gro. H 


and buy a farm 
Hrarrorp, G. P 
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living presence save for the limpets on the rocks, for 
some old, gray, rain-beaten ram that 1 might rouse out 
of a ferny den betwixt two bowlders, or for the haunt- 
ing and piping of the gulls. It was older than man; it 
was found so by incoming Celts and seafaring Norse- 
men, and Columba’s priests. The earthy savor of the 
bog plants; the rude disorder of the bowlders; the 
inimitable seaside brightness of the air; the brine and 
the iodine; the lap of the billows among the weedy 
reefs; the sudden springing up of a great run of dash- 
ing surf along the sea-front of the isle—all that I saw 
and felt my predecessors must have seen and felt with 
scarce a difference.” 

To say that he was idle is less true than to say that 
he revolted against discipline and ordinary lessons, 
though we find him frequently bewailing his own indo- 
lence. He describes himself as being. when he entered 
the University, a “lean, idle, unpopular student. . 
whose changing humors, fine occasional purposes of 
good, flinching acceptance of evil, shiverings on wet 
east-windy morning journeys up to class, infinite yawn- 
ings during lecture, and unquenchable gusto in the de- 
lights of truantry, made up the sunshine and shadow of 
college life.” 

When he presented himself for a certificate in the 
engineering class, Professor Fleming Jenkin, whose life 
he afterward wrote, said: “It is quite useless for you to 
come, Mr. Stevenson. There may be doubtful cases: 
there is no doubt about yours. You have simply not 
attended my class.” 

He was odd in dress, and odd in manner. A friend 
(Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson) who knew him in his col- 
lege days, says he wore the same dress on all occasions 

a shabby, short velveteen jacket, a loose Byronic col- 
Jared shirt, and meager, shabby-looking trousers. His 
straight hair he wore long, and he looked like an unsuc- 
cessful artist or a poorly clad but eager student. ‘‘We 
teased him unmercifully for his peculiarities in dress 
and manner,” s Simpson. ‘‘It did not become 
a vouth of his years, we held, to affect a bizarre style. 
and he held he lived in a free country and could exer- 
cise his own taste at will. Nothing annoyed him more 
than to affirm his shabby clothes, his long cloak, which 
he wore instead of an orthodox greatcoat, were eccen- 
tricities of genius. He certainly liked to be noticed, 
for he was full of the self-absorbed conceit of youth. 
If he was not the central figure, he took what we called 
Stevensonian ways of attracting notice to himself. He 
would spring up, full of a novel notion he had to ex- 
pound (and his brain teemed with them), or he vowed 
he could not speak trammeled by a coat, and asked 
leave to talk in his shirt-sleeves. For all these manner- 
isms he had to stand a good deal of chaff, which he 
never resented, though he vehemently defended himself 
or fell, squashed for a brief space, in a limp mass into a 
veritable back seat.’’ 

Without thirsting for academic honors, he took his 
degree at the University, and. in obedience to his 
father’s wishes, joined the Scottish bar. For some time 
“R. L. Stevenson, Advocate.”? was on the doorplate of 
17 Heriot Row, Edinburgh, but he never practiced. He 
had no inclination toward law than toward en- 
gineering; he loved the skies, he loved the moor, he 
loved to observe his fellowmen. There was everything 
in him to show to anybody who could understand that 
he was born for literature and was saturating himself 
with literature. While he was apparently dreaming by 
the rills of the Pentland hills, hc was dipping into 
Spenser’s ‘“‘well of [English undefiled.”’ The reader 
knows, of course, that when Spenser spoke of this ‘‘well 
of English undefiled’ he spoke of the style of Chaucer. 
In some other ways Stevenson reminds us of that poet. 
There was no game that had such an attraction for him 
as his books, and there were no books that could keep 
him indoors and make a pedant of him to the exclusion 
of his interest in nature. 

An idler? When his teachers reproached him, and 
his parents had misgivings, he was quietly cultivating 
the art on which his mind was set, and cultivating it 
by a method which, frankly confessed by him, may be 
studied with advantage, though it has its defects, by all 
who hope to find the best expression for their thought. 

Listen to this from his essay on ‘‘A College Maga- 
zine’: “All through my boyhoot and youth I was 
known and pointed out for the pattern of an idler, and 
yet I was always busy on my own private end, which 
was to learn to write. I kept always two books in my 
pocket, one to read, one to write in, As I walked, my 
mind was busy fitting what I saw with the appropriate 
words. When I sat by the roadside, I would either 
read, or a pencil and a penny versicn-book would be in 
my hands to note down the features of the scene or 
commemorate some halting stanzas. It was not so 
much that I wished to be an author (though I wished 
that too) as I had vowed that I would learn to write. 
... Whenever I read a book or a passage that par- 
ticularly pleased me, in which a thing was said or an 
effect rendered with propriety, in which there was 
either some conspicuous force or some happy distine- 
tion in the style, I must sit down myself and ape that 
quality. I was unsuccessful and I knew it, and tried 
again, and was again unsuccessful, but at least in those 
vain bouts I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, 
in construction, and the co-ordination of parts. I have 
thus played the sednlous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to 
Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Brown, to Defoe, to Haw- 
thorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire. and to Oberman. 
io Even at the age of thirteen, I had tried to do 
justice to the inhabitants of the famous city of Peebles 
In the style of the ‘Book of Snobs.’ But enough 
has been said to show by what arts of impersonation 
and what puny ventriloquial efforts I first saw my 
words on paper. ... It was so Keats learned, and 
there never was a finer temperament for literature than 
Keats's.” 

I shouid like to quote more of this essay, not to 
quote it but to reproduce it from beginning to end; 
but there is not space here. Whoever desires a lesson 
in the art of writing English can have it gratuitously 
in the pages of ‘‘Memories and Portraits.” 

Enough has been said, however. to show that, when 
he seemed to be idling, Stevenson was serving. in a 
quiet, undemonstrative way. his apprenticeship in the 
profession of literature; and though popular recogni- 
tion did not come until he was over thirty, when, 
strange to say, it was the brilliance of a story written 
for boys (‘Treasure Island’') which opened the eyes of 
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the readers who had failed to see his genius in earlier 
and profounder writing, he lived long enough, brief as 
his years were, to find himself celebrated and, perhaps, 
immortal—perhaps immortal as one who uses words 
with a sense of their true value, certainly immortal for 
a keen sense of the noblest things in life and a constant 
aspiration toward heaven. 

He was busy to the last, brave to the last, gay to the 
last. though his thoughts (not all confessed) wandered 
back lovingly from the pleasant natives and the peren- 
nial foliage of the tropics, where his last years were 
spent, to the crags and gray mist of his native Edin- 
burgh. Two things should be borne in mind about him: 
as a famous French critic said of another author, he put 
a book into a page, a page into a phrase, a phrase into a 
word, a thought into a single image. This is true of 
his work; of his personality, we may say that he resem- 
bled in many ways his hero, Alan Breck Stewart, and 
like him he might have cried, ‘‘O man,am I noa bonny 
fighter?” 


SILHOUETTES. 
BY J.B. HOYT, 


“It’s all very well to talk of their limited opportuni- 
ties and insufficient education as responsible for wo- 
men’s business capabilities being less than that of the 
average man,”’ remarked a society woman the other 
day, who had gone into trade and had made a success 
and a livelihood thereby. ‘‘A great deal of her trouble 
is her own fault. One of the principal reasons for her 
lack of success lies in the half-hearted way she goes 
about it. I could cite several cases where women have 
started what ought to be successful ventures, but who 
lost their chance by failing to realize that it required 
their entire time and attention. Where a man expects 
to work from seven to eight hours a day at his profes- 
sion, a woman will often give but half that time to the 
pursuit she has chosen, and then is surprised that she 
does not succeed better. Amateurism is the rock upon 
which women’s professions are apt to go to pieces.’* An 
incident which illustrates ‘‘unbusipesslike’’ feminine 
methods of conducting business occurred a winter or so 
ago, when a lady of social prominence in her native 
city started a smart and expensive little club where, 
under her supervision, delicious lunches were served to 
its members, and which was largely patronized by a 
fashionable clientele. Its charges were only equaled 
by its exclusiveness, so much so that on one occasion, 
when a Dutch treat lunch party of young women came 
to pay the bill they found it about double what it would 
have been anywhere else. They paid it, of course, but 
expressed their sentiments rather freely, whereupon 
one of the party received on the following day a little 
note from the exploiter of the restaurant, which said 
that her maids had told her that the guests were finding 
fault with the bill, and she therefore inclosed fifty cents, 
as she did not like her customers to consider her charges 
extortionate. ‘‘How like a woman’s way of doing busi- 
ness!’ exclaimed a masculine critic on hearing the 
story. 





Although worldly women will often refuse to do an 
act of social kindness from disinterested motives, yet 
they will sometimes perform an apparently kind action 
influenced by the most worldly of considerations; and 
it sometimes happens that where a direct appeal to 
their benevolence may fail to have any effect, the very 
same request presented in a different light, together 
with the aid of a little tact and worldly wisdom. may 
be crowned with success. A winter or so ago a West- 
ern beauty, who came on to stop with an Eastern 
cousin, found herself deprived of a great many antici- 
pated pleasures by reason of her hostess being at the 
time in mourning, and therefore unable either to give 
entertainments or to take her out into the world; and 
the latter, sorry that the girl should miss her chance 
of enjoyment, endeavored, by dint of hints and actual 
requests, to induce one of her friends to take her place 
as chaperon to the Western beauty ; without the slight- 
est success, however, as women of the world are not 
likely to undertake the task of socially exploiting un- 
known Western maidens who have nothing but their 
beauty to recommend them. The cousin, who was a 
diplomatist in her way, cast about in her mind for a 
means to attain her end, and finally hit upon a plan she 
felt would insure success. <A fancy ball being on the 
tapis, she found out what style of dress war to be worn 
by an intimate enemy of her sister-in-law, and then 
told the latter that if she had been able to take her 
young cousin she should have dressed her as Rowena, if 
Mrs. B., the lady in question, had not chosen that char- 
acter. Her sister-in-law became attentive at once. ‘‘If 
your cousin should go as Rowena I would take her,”’ 
she volunteered. ‘‘I should not mind her eclipsing Ella 
B.”’ Her listener suppressed a smile at the success of 
her ruse, and gratefully accepted. 
e+ 


ONE of the oddities of the American form of govern- 
ment is that a Cabinet officer cannot be sure of assist- 
ants to his liking. Mr. Long, the new Secretary of the 
Navy, wished Theodore Roosevelt as his assistant and 
finally got him, but the opposition was tremendous. 
Anywhere but in politics a man selected for a position 
of high responsibility expects and demands the right 
of selecting the men who are to be nearest him: but 
politicians seem oblivious to the simplest rules and cus- 
toms of business. 
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) THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 
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I can only find one, 

and that don't ever 
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has the largest sale of any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its surpassing excellence. 
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ENGLAND'S INDUSTRIAL SUPREM- 
ACY. 

This is the significant title of Mr. S. N. 
D. North’s review in the March ‘‘Forum.”’ 
He begins by referring to the Jubilee ban- 
quet of the Cobden Club, held last June 
in London for the celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846. Of the ‘‘great quad- 
rumvirate who led the remarkable agita- 
tion’ the sole survivor, the Right Hon. 
Charles Villiers, M.P. (father of the 
House of Commens), was presented with 
a congratulatory address. Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, M.P., occupied the chair at the 
Cobden Club Jubilee. Alluding to the 
coming decline of England’s commercial 
prestige he said: “If the catastrophe 
comes, it will be in spite of the free trade 
principle; it could not be the result of 
it... . The office of free trade will be 
to mitigate that which it is not within its 
power to avert.’’ Commeniing on the 
utterance Mr. North remarks: ‘‘Thus the 
exuberance of this Jubilee occasion was 
tempered by the presence of the skeleton 
at the feast.”’ 

An exhaustive and convincing array of 
statistics prove the decline of agriculture 
and other industries in Great Britain. 
The imports under the head of agricuit- 
ure, which in 1874 were valued at £41,- 
117.187, reached in 1894 the sum of £77,- 
438,130, an increase of 88.3 per cent. 
Agriculture in the British Isles is dead, 
simply because it does not pay to raise 
cereals or any other crops in large quan- 
tities. Flour can be imported cheaper 
than it could be manufactured at home. 
The same may be said of the cattle trade. 


But when it comes to beholding ‘‘the | 


widespread paralysis of the manufactur- 
ing districts of Lancashire, where the 
mills of the joint stock companies stand 
idle by the score,’’ the outlook is gloomy 
indeed for England’s commercial suprem- 
acy. 

Side by side with the decrease in En- 
glish exports from an average value of 
£175,000,000 for the five-year period end- 
ing in 1874 to the average value of £155,- 
(00,000 for the five-year period ending 1894 
—a loss of over 11 per cent—has come a 
large increase in the imports of manufact- 
ured articles into England; for instance, 
in woolens, in which the imports have 
grown from £5,600.194 in 1874 to £11,- 
464,015 in 1894, The total increase in 
manufactured imports is from £70,897,391 
in 1874 to £104,489,699 in 1894; ‘‘and this 
is confined almost exclusively to articles 
which England made better and cheaper 
than any of her competitors could make 
them in the years immediately following 
the repeal of the Corn Laws.’ Mr. 
North finds from the statistics that the 
total value of manufactured articles im- 
ported into England is greater than the 
value of similar imports into the United 
States.”” 

Another important fact is the now 
generally admitted superiority of the 
German artisan over the British. It is 
accounted for by his superior technical 
education. A pathetic picture of the ef- 
fects of continental competition in Eng- 
land is given by Mr. Swiresmith, a York- 
shire manufacturer. He says: ‘‘On every 
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shop counter where our goods are sold 
we have to overcome the low wages and 
long hours of all our competitors, and 
| also the high tariffs which even our own 
‘colonies have erected against us. There 
are none who can really appreciate the 
severity of the struggle but those who are 
in it. It grows keener every year, and 
old firms who in prosperous times built 
up great establishments, and enriched 
the country by their energies, have 
dropped out of the race, their capital ex- 
hausted, while their workpeople have 
been compelled to suffer with them. 
These are some of the incidents which 
show how merciless is the warfare of 
commerce, and, unfortunately, the pain- 
ful confession has to be made, that in 
many industries we are losing ground 
and not gaining.”’ 

The war cry ‘‘Made in Germany’’ was 
supposed for a time to arouse the dor- 
| mant sensibility of John Bull and his be- 
longings. But it will soon be a superflu- 
ous legend; for, says Mr. North, ‘‘the 
Germans are underselling the English in 
England, while the German tariff pre- 
vents England from underselling the 
Germans in Germany.’*’ Comment on 
these facts is needless. The universal 
declaration of British manufacturers is 
“that the eight-hour day, for which the 
Trades Union Congress has just reiterated 
its demand, is the one step now necessary 
to drive the final nail in the coffin of En- 
glish industry.’? One hopeful vista for 
England opens. It is not impossible, nor 
is it altogether improbable. that before 
the close of the first half of the twentieth 
century we shall see Germany flourish- 





newing her youth under some form of 
limited protection—perhaps the industrial 
zollverein for which Lord Masham pleads 
and Mr. Chamberlain appears to be ready. 
At present, however, there is but one 
tenable conclusion, on the main question 
of England’s commercial supremacy. 
While she may be, for some time yet, the 
| money-changer of the world, the volume 
of her manufactures has fallen off so as 
to place her in second, if not in third 





sets in, the volume of her commerce must 
show a continuous decline. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

A view is given on another page of the 
headquarters of the Greek troops now 
mustering on the Turkish frontier, Lar- 
issa, in Thessaly. There has been a lull, 
the first days of April, in the threatening 
situation in Crete, but the quiet may be 
broken into at any time by a formal 
declaration of war by King George 
against Turkey. 

Several views are given of the Benin 
expedition. The city itself, against which 
the expedition is directed, consists of a 
number of huge compounds of oblong 
shape, surrounded by walls made of red 
mud. At the top of these compounds 
there is usually a covered space within 
which the hideous rites of Benin’s re- 
ligion are performed. In the road lead- 
ing past the compounds stand crucifixion- 
trees, on which the remains of victims 
can still be seen. 

England’s punitive expedition against 
the King of Benin was opened on Febru- 
ary 10 by an advance on Gwato, one of 
the King’s riverside towns. The ships 
taking part in it were the ‘‘Philomel,” 
‘‘Barossa,”’ and ‘‘Widgeon,’”’ and the 
landing party consisted of one hundred 
and forty-nine bluejackets and marines 
and seventy-two kroomen. Operations 
began by the burning of Gilli Gilli, a 
village about three miles from Gwato. 
This place was found to be deserted, and 
was destroyed. Gwato was reached in 
the afternoon. After a short resistance 
the savages were driven into the bush. 
Trouble was experienced in driving them 
from the shelter of the huts, but gradu- 
ally the heavy volleys from the British 
guns prevailed. The town was ultimately 
burned and the Ju-Ju hut blown up. 

The recent explosion on the Russian 
ironclad in Cretan waters, pictured on 
another page, was one of the most terri- 
ble and apparently inexcusable disasters 
of the kind on record. The Russian iron- 
clad ‘‘Sisoi Veliky’’ was out at target 
practice when the charge in one of the 
guns in her after-turret exploded, the 
breach not being properly closed. The 
top of the turret was blown off, and fell 
between the funnels. Sixteen men were 
killed on the spot and twenty others 
wounded, of whom eight have since died. 
Among those killed were the lieutenant 
of the turret and an engineer officer. 

Anticipating famine in their own terri- 
tory, the Nepaulese authorities have for- 
bidden the export of Nepaulese grain into 
British India. Nevertheless, the native 
merchants of Bengal constantly attempt 
to smuggle grain over the frontier. When 
the authorities meet a smuggling convoy 
they turn them back and break up all 
carts which they find across the frontier. 








Our illustration represents a Nepaulese 
officer and his men stopping an attempted 
“‘run” by Bengal traders. 


ing under free trade, and England re- | 
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1 Phil. McDonald, John T. Connors, 
zg “Down Went McGinty,’’ ‘‘ Two Little 
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Finest sheet music ever placed on a piano. } 
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3 1. Bid Me Good-bye Forever. 
2. She’s My Sister. 
G} 3. My Sweetheart’s a Working Girl. 
4, La Bagatelle Gavoite. 

5. When De Wolf Comes a Knockin 
ant at De Door. 

6. The Story of Our Love. 

7. Bianca Waltzes. 
Hl 8. Drifted Apart. 
3 9. The Red School House on the Hill. 


You will receive the music 
| with your name and address, 


you want, to our 


3 MAILED POST-PAID FOR 10 CENTS EACH. @ 


Zi « « » SELECT FROM THE FOLLOWING LIST: . « ¢« t 


10. Mollie McCarthy. Ip. 
JJ, Jolly Bachelor’s March and na 
Two-Step. ie 

12. I Wish He Was Home To-Night. eo 
13. Football Two-Step and March. {g 
14. My Down-town Girl’s a Winner. lg 
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15. Blue Juniata Waltz. ign 
16. Keep Away, Brudders, Keep in 
Away. we 
17. Chrysanthemum Polka. te 
18. My Last Farewell. 
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by mail, on sending ten cents, & 
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QUITE UP TO DATE. 

The evolution of the American News- 
paper Annual has kept pace with the 
most pronounced and best managed suc- 
cesses of the day. This Annual is now a 
really valuable book of reference—and 
quite indispensable too—for the pro- 
gressive business man and_ publisher, 
and not without its use to the aver- | 
age intelligent citizen. The Annual be- 
fore us has a carefully prepared list of 
newspapers and periodicals published in | 
the United States, Territories, and Do- 
minion of Canada, with valuable informa- | 
tion regarding their circulation, issue, 
date of establishment, political or other 
distinctive features, names of editors and 
publishers, and street addresses in cities 
of fifty thousand inhabitants and upward, 
together with the population of the coun- 
ties and places in which the papers are 
published; also a description of every 
place in the United States and Canada in 
which a newspaper is published, includ- 
ing railroad, telegraph, express and 
banking facilities; also the vote of States | 
and counties at the Presidential election 
of 1896, and a list of the newspapers of | 
the United States and Canada which 


insert advertisements, arranged by coun- 
ties, with a description of each State, 
Territory, Province and County, giving 
the location, character of surface and 
soil, chief products and manufactures— 
forming a valuable guide to the judicious 
placing of any line of advertising. It is 
= by N. W. Ayer & Co., Times 
suilding, Chestnut and Fighth Streets, 
Philadelphia; and the price is $5.00. 





HOW A DONKEY FOUND A MINE, 

The history of mine discoveries in the West is 
full of strange and amusing incidents. Many of 
the most celebrated mines or ledges have been 
found by accident, Some of these accidental dis- 
coveries are laughable in the extreme. One of 


| them occurred in connection with the discovery of 


one of the richest mines in the Coeur d’ Alene coun 
try in Idaho. In this case a common donkey or 
jackass or “burro” as one chooses to term it, was 
credited with the finding of the mine. 

The Northern Pacific Railway’s finely illustrated 
tourist book, Wonderland ‘97, has a chapter on 
mining in the West, in which the incident ailuded 
to is given. It shows how, from slight or trivial 
things, great results may flow. There are also 
articles on Yellowstone Park, Alaska, Cattle Rais- 
ing, etc. By sending six cents in postage stamps 
to Chas. 8. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
any one can obtain a cony of this book. It is fuil 
of historical fact and descriptive narrative, and 
valuable as a school text-book. 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal, 


is a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical krowiedge 


of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal 


' Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. 


an Elementary Course. A few young lacy boarders 
3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 
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My husband is the most considerate man in the world.’ 


When he gave me my new writing-desk he 


had two keys made, so that if I lost 


mine he would have one. Few men would be as thoughtful as that.” 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCED 
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Waverley Bicycles are pleas- 
ing to the eye. Their mech- 
anism is pertect. What more 
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_ All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will send 
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The Autoharp makes sweet music and can be 
readily learned with the use of our instruction 
book and figure system of music. Eve ry one who 
undertakes to play it succeeds, 

Autoharps range in price from $1.50 upward. 

Write for illustrated story and catalogue. 


ALFRED DOLGE ®& SON, 
175 East 13th St., New York City. 


Autoharp style 2j is a very handsome and durable 
instrument. It is finished in imitation Rosewood with 
the exception of the bars and supports, which are 
ebonized, and form a striking contrast to the light- 
colored sounding-board. This Autoharp has become 
exceedingly popular because it offers such large 
value for the money. 
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Women and Money. 


For profitable purchase of securities on margin, 
or change of present investments for larger in- 
come, women should communicate with or visit 
the Woman's Department of The Monetary 
Trust, offices No. 44 West 34th street, New York, 
exclusively for women. By constant communica- 
tion over private wires, President Carley and 
experienced associates will guide each customer, 
and reduce their advice to writing, when desired, 
so the client can consult her banker. With pres- 
ent financial conditions, and such guardianship, 
women may wisely exercise courage in using 
money. Interesting information on application. 

MIRIAM BERGER, Manager. 
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(need notrimming) smong friends at 10cts. each. Write 
us ae we will mail you t oe, ool them 
and send u mail you h 
STA CHEMICAL GO. Box 456, 














A NEW BOOK 


ON POULTRY just ont for 1897. Some 
thing entirely new. Almost 100 pages 
Printed in finest colored work. Contains 
everything pertaining to Poultry in full. 
PRICES Reaucee on Ist Prize stock 
and eggs. Postpaid l5e. if you write now. 
John Bauscher, Jr. Box 22 Freeport, ML. 








how tocnlarge your bust 6 In. by using 

w toen. ‘our - 

ADIES 3 
Mass 


Guaranteed 2479 a 
Tremont St., Boston, 





LOOD POISON 


LTY canny se 
A} LOOD 
red in 15t035 An, os caer 
me forsame price under sam 
ty. wif you prefer tocome here we Swilleos, 
fareand hotel! bills,and 


it pinaton If ha —— mer- 
we cure. If you have n 
cury, oon odide tash, att 


Pimples, ¢ oa 





—— 
lw! —han eee 
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